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The Methods of War at Gettysburg 


Con. C. M. Bunpet, Field Artillery 


\ several articles that have been 
| published in Tue Inrantry Jour- 
NAL’ the writer diseussed the subject of 
strategy and stated that it was his 
opinion that good military strategy 
may be defined as the skillful and fore- 
sighted selection of methods of war to 
meet specific situations. It appears 
that some of his readers think that the 
word ‘‘method’’ is so broad in its 
scope that its use should not be limited 
to one phase of war, such as strategy. 
It is quite possible that these readers 
are correct. The word is a very com- 
prehensive one and may be applied to 
many things besides strategy. How- 
ever, the writer used it for want of a 
better one and beeause he has an in- 
born and ever-growing aversion to the 
common practice of inventing new 
terms and adding them to our already 
overloaded and groaning military liter- 
ature. The practice of inventing new 
terms leads us direetly away from one 
of the great truths of war, and of life 
for that matter, which is that sim- 
plicity is essential in all things. The 
effort of mastering a great many spe- 
cial terms, especially when these terms 
have very limited meanings, places an 
unnecessarily heavy burden upon the 
student, and especially upon the emer- 





gency officer in time of war. The wars 
of the future will be fought largely by 
young men who are brought into the 
Army from civil life; and if the prac- 
tice of adding to our stock of special 
terms continues at its present rate we 
may expect to see these young men 
sink without a trace in the sea of con- 
fusion and duplication that arises 
from the use of so many words that 
mean everything, or nothing, or the 
same thing. 

. The word ‘‘bridgehead’’ and similar 
words are good illustrations of this 
habit of inventing new terms for spe- 
cial situations. Bridgehead, which has 
been in use for a number of years, 
designates a position for protecting a 
bridge. A few years ago, when the 
subject of landing on a hostile shore 
was under special study, someone in- 
vented the term ‘‘beachhead,’’ because 
it was felt that bridgehead should not 
be used in situations in which there 
were no bridges. This naturally led 
to the question of a proper term for 
use in situations in which a river was 
crossed at a ford instead of a bridge. 
It is a faet that the adoption of the 
term ‘‘fordhead’’ was seriously con- 
sidered at one time. The writer takes 
considerable satisfaction in the fact 
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that he was instrumental in prevent- 
ing an enthusiastic committee, that was 
considering a debouchment from a 
mountain pass, from inflicting ‘‘pass- 
head’’ upon our patient and long suf- 
fering service. 

A moment’s reflection shows that we 
do not need all of these terms. They 
all mean the same thing, that is, a posi- 
tion that covers something. Each term 
is applicable only in a special situation. 
We have an old and tried military 
term, ‘‘covering position,’’ that em- 
braces all special situations. How 
much simpler it would be if we used 
it and dropped the others. 

The great complexity of the art of 
war in these days develops a tendency 
to lose sight of the simple, worth-while 
things that always have been and al- 
ways will be essential parts of war. 
When we reach such a state as this it 
is time for us to call a halt and go back 
to fundamentals. For it is only by 
doing so that we can see war in its true 
simplicity and fully appreciate the real 
value of the simple things. 

All of us appreciate the need of 
studying new things, and we realize 
that a lack of familiarity with them 
may be very disastrous in the next war. 
We must know all that there is to know 
of aviation and its great possibilities, of 
radio and its many branches, of motor- 
ization and mechanization and their in- 
evitable influences upon the art of war. 
In fact we ought to go further and use 
our imaginations within proper limits. 
The veil that hides the future is never 
completely withdrawn; we can not 
prophesy with certainty what the fu- 
ture will bring, but our knowledge of 
the possibilities of the things we have 
now enables us to forecast their prob- 
able developments and to plan intelli- 


gently for their use when war comes 
again. 

But in spite of the great importance 
of these things, we must ‘‘keep our feet 
on the ground’’ at all times. We must 
scrupulously shun that greatest of all 
curses, the ‘‘snap judgment.’’ For il- 
lustrations of snap judgments we need 
only consult the pages of history. 

After the close of the Russo-Japa- 
nese war a number of authorities an- 
nounced that the day of.the bayonet as 
a hand weapon was over. This coneln- 
sion was based on the relatively few 
bayonet wounds received in the war 
and the increased difficulty of closing 
with the opponent because of new 
weapons that were just then coming 
into general use. The wars that have 
occurred since that time have shown 
us how wrong these ‘‘authorities”’ 
were. 

At the height of the submarine cam- 
paign in the World War many people, 
including a number of experienced 
naval officers, were convinced that the 
submarine had completely revolution- 
ized naval warfare. Some of them 
even advocated the scrapping of all 
capital ships because they would be 
only targets for submarine fire. Now 
that we have very effective counter- 
measures that definitely restrict the 
use of the submarine, the mistake of 
these ‘‘advaneed thinkers’’ is very ap- 
parent. 

Almost the same thing occurred in 
respect to the tank. After the first 
successful use of this weapon on 4 
large scale, many people announced 
that it had superseded armies and 
confidently predicted the day when 
war would consist of conflicts between 
huge land battle ships that were s0 
heavily armed and armored that noth- 
ing could withstand them. These 
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prophets forgot the simple facet that a 
river, or a swamp, or a mine, or an 
antitank eannon of proper caliber can 
stop the most powerful tank that can 
be operated on the battlefield. 

During the World War an English 
author of great prominence was taken 
on a short trip through the combat 
(trench) zone and made some very 
startling discoveries about the ‘‘new’’ 
warfare. Some of the conclusions in 
his book are: 

The fighting together in close disci- 
plined order which has held good for 
thousands of years as the best and most 
successful fight has been destroyed; 
the idea of breaking infantry forma- 
tion as the chief offensive operation has 
disappeared; the cavalry charge and 
the cavalry pursuit are as obsolete as 
the crossbow. -The modern fighting 
man is as individualized as a half back 
or a center forward in a football team. 
Personal fighting has become ‘‘scrap- 
ping’’ again, an individual encounter 
with knife, bomb, revolver or bayonet. 

All Allied infantrymen tend to 
become specialized as bombers, as ma- 
chine gun men, and so on. The un- 
specialized common soldier, the in- 
fantryman who has stood and marched 
and moved in ranks, the ‘‘serried lines 
of men’’ who are the main substance 
of every battle story for the last three 
thousand years, are as obsolete as the 
dodo. The rifle and bayonet are very 
probably becoming obsolete too. 


It is needless to say that this gifted 
author, but unskilled military observer, 
entirely missed the basie things of war 
and saw only the surface indications of 
a special type of warfare, as exempli- 
fied by trenches, knives, hand-grenades, 
flame-throwers and other special wea- 
pons of trench fighting. 

The great change in warfare that 
‘s been brought about by the many 
new weapons and means of war leads 
a certain elass of superficial thinkers 
‘o condemn our whole conception of 


he 


war. Just as the bayonet, the rifle, the 
battleship, and even man himself, have 
been declared as obsolete in war, so 
our principles and methods of war 
have been scathingly assailed as out- 
worn and fit only for the rubbish heap. 
As one writer puts it, ‘‘we will have to 
learn new principles and devise new 
methods as we go!’’ 

It is patent to all of us that certain 
features of war have changed very 
much in the last few years and that 
methods that were considered to be 
very effective a generation or two ago 
might bring about disaster if we used 
them today, on account of the new 
weapons and means that are employed. 
So, at first glance the contentions of 
the ‘‘new’’ thinkers seem to have con- 
siderable merit. However, when we 
analyze war we soon see that these ob- 
jectors have completely ignored funda- 
mentals and have based their conelu- 
sions almost entirely upon superficial 
things. 

Before proceeding with an examina- 
tion of the strategy that was employed 
at Gettysburg, it is essential that we 
all have a common understanding of a 
few simple, basic things. 


1. A principle is a fundamental, un- 
varying truth. It is a statement of an 
end to be attained. It is not a way of 
attaining that end. 

2. The true principles of war are the 
same as the principles of any human 
activity. They are the simple, basic 
things that always must be observed. 
They are: 

I. Security always must be as- 
sured. 

II. All efforts must be united. 
III. There must be a common ob- 
jective for all efforts. 

IV. Superiority over the oppo- 

nent is essential to success. 
V. Simple conceptions and meth- 
ods are essential. 


3. A method is a way of accomplish- 
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ing something. Its application to a 
specific situation always depends upon 
the conditions existing at the time. 

4. The methods of war are the rec- 
ognized ways of attaining the basic 
ends of war. The latter are stated in 
the principles of war. Therefore, basic 
methods are direct outgrowths of prin- 
ciples. 

5. The conduct of war has two prin- 
cipal phases: conception, or what is to 
be done to meet the situation as a 
whole; and execution, or the adapta- 
tion of the means at hand in carrying 
out the conception. 

6. A ecommander’s conception of 
what is to be done to meet the situation 
as a whole is his strategy. His tactics 
is the adaptation of the means at his 
disposal, such as forces, armaments, 
terrain, mobility, and so on, to the ex- 
ecution of his strategy. Therefore, 
every commander employs both strat- 
egy and tactics in the solution of any 
definite military problem. 

7. A commander determines what he 
will do in a given situation by se- 
lecting one basic method of war in 
preference to others that might pro- 
duce the same results. This being the 
ease, the basis of strategy, and one of 
the most vital things in the art of war, 
is an intimate knowledge of the inher- 
ent possibilities of the basic methods. 

8. The elementary problems that al- 
ways must be solved in war have not 
been essentially altered by changes in 
weapons and means of war. That is, 
the same general situation always calls 
for the use of the same basic method 
of war, regardless of the kind of troops 
and means employed. On the other 
hand, the execution of the method 
varies directly with the changes in 
troops and means. 


As strategy is founded upon the 
knowledge of the possibilities of the 
basic methods of war, it is obvious 
that a study of the strategy that was 
employed in a given situation will be 
of value only if the student knows 
what these basic methods are and what 


they can accomplish. Therefore, let us 
go back to the beginning and briefly 
trace the development of the basic 
methods of war. 

Every action in war has the defeat 
of the opponent as its ultimate object. 
The conduct of war, in reality, consists 
of the solution of a series of definite 
and simple fundamental problems with 
this one object in view. In all military 
situations, from that which confronts 
a nation at the outbreak of war to that 
which faces a patrol leader when he 
encounters a hostile patrol, the first 
basic problem to be solved is whether 
to use the force offensively or defen- 
sively. Of course, many commanders 
have this decision made for them, but 
it is obvious that someone has to make 
it. Also, certain situations demand 
certain methods. For example, the 
mission given by a higher commander, 
the approach of reinforcements, an un- 
usual terrain feature, or something 
else may require the employment of 
one kind of action. But in every sit- 
uation in which he is free to make his 
own decisions the initial step in the 
commander’s strategy is the selection 
of one of these two methods. Here, 
then, are the first two basic methods 
of war, offensive action, and defensive 
action. 

Let us briefly examine these two 
methods and their inherent possibil- 
ities. 

Offensive Action. In this action the 
attacker retains the initiative. That 
is, he is free to select the time, place, 
kind, and direction of the action, and 
to formulate and put into effect a defi- 
nite plan for it. He is able from the 
start to devote all of his strength and 
efforts to the execution of one definite 
plan. The defender, on the contrary, 
must meet any action that the attacker 
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may employ, and consequently is not 
fully prepared to meet any one of 
them. In this respect the attacker 
possesses a great advantage. 

The attacker has a relatively greater 
freedom of movement, because the de- 
fender has based his action upon the 
of a definite piece of 
eround. Movement is one of the fun- 
damental elements of war and the com- 
batant who has greater freedom there- 
in has a distinet advantage. 

The nature of the action enables the 
attacker to make better use of the im- 
portant faetor of surprise. Surprise is 
often the deciding factor in combat, 
and the combatant who is better able 
to use it holds an advantage over the 
other. 


occupation 


Defensive Action. The defender’s 
means of delivering fire are fixed as a 
rule and he is better able to plan for 
and deliver effective fire. Fire, or fire- 
power, is another fundamental element 
of war, and superiority therein is a de- 
cided advantage. 

The defender can make better use of 
natural and artificial means of pro- 
tection, and, in general, it is simpler 
to plan for and execute control of 
when they are stationary. 
Therefore, losses and demoralization 
ure greater in offensive action than in 
defensive aetion. The attacker dissi- 
pates his strength more rapidly and to 
a greater extent than the defender and 
must have greater numerical strength 
in order to offset this condition. 

\ comparison of the relative ad- 
vantages of the two methods is not pos- 
sible, of course. We can not strike a 
balance between them. But experience 
teaches us that a decided advantage ac- 
crues to the combatant who can con- 
centrate all of his efforts in one line of 
action, if he has strength enough to 


troops 


offset the inherent advantages that lie 
with the other. This fact, together 
with the knowledge that the ultimate 
defeat of an opponent is possible only 
through the use of offensive action, 
makes it quite clear that offensive ac- 
tion should be selected unless condi- 
tions demand the use of the defensive. 

There is nothing new in this con- 
clusion. It is one of our doctrines of 
war and is included in all our teach- 
ings. It is doubtful, however, if we 
have given proper consideration to the 
real reason why it is true. Usually we 
say that the retention of the initiative 
is the controlling reason for using of- 
fensive action. Initiative in war is a 
wonderful thing but it is well to keep 
in mind that it is not the only thing 
that contributes to victory. 

Offensive action and defensive action 
are the two main roots from which all 
other basic methods of war have 
sprung. It is a very interesting study 
to trace the development of these 
methods and see, for instance, that all 
methods of offensive have grown from 
the simple idea of physically encircling 
the opponent, and that the idea of es- 
caping this encirclement is the begin- 
ning of all the basic methods of de- 
fensive action. The ancient tribe 
leader was foreed to surround the 
enemy completely or the latter’s force 
would disintegrate and escape. When 
he used the defensive he had to evade 
this encirclement. 

As the art of war progressed and 
combatants grew in size and power, 
the same ideas held good until a climax 
was reached in the city-state age of 
medieval times. In this age the de- 
fenders erected great walls that com- 
pletely surrounded their cities and 
made elaborate preparations for de- 
fense The art of war consisted solely 
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of a siege and a defense of a fortress. 
In some of the more notable siege oper- 
ations many months elapsed before a 
decision was reached. 

The same simple idea prevails today 
except that less direct measures are 
used. This is because such immense 
forces and extensive territories are in- 
volved in war. Some of these indirect 
measures are, the blockade of the 
enemy’s ports, cutting his communica- 
tions, destroying his means of combat 
and sources of supply, and other mea- 
sures that will produce the same re- 
sults as a physical encirclement. On 
the battlefield, however, we still cling 
to the old idea. It is not unusual for 
a foree as large as a division to be 
completely surrounded. But in the 
operations of larger forces indirect 
measures usually must be employed. 

In the development of the methods 
of offensive and defensive action two 
important factors have exerted great 
influence. They are time and form. 
In consequence, both offensive methods 
and defensive methods may be divided 
into two classes, i.e., those that pertain 
to time and those that pertain to form. 

As space is limited and it is desired 
to examine an historical campaign, this 
phase of the subject will not be pur- 
sued further and we shall content our- 
selves with a statement of the methods 
and brief discussions of each one. 


BASIC METHODS OF OFFENSIVE ACTION 


1. The immediate offensive is that 
launched with the expectation of 
striking the enemy before he is pre- 
pared to meet the blow. His inability 
to meet it may be due to any of a 
number of reasons, such as dispersion 
of his forces, inability to maneuver 
freely because of some unusual terrain 
feature, inadequate system of supply, 


and so on. When one or more of these 
conditions exist the immediate offen- 
sive is the most effective method of of- 
fensive action. 

2. In the deliberate offensive the as- 
sailant takes sufficient time to make 
careful preparations for the attack. It 
is obvious that the defender uses this 
time in improving his own situation. 
Therefore this form of offensive, in 
general, is less effective than the im- 
mediate offensive. 

3. In the turning movement the en- 
tire attacking force is moved around a 
flank of the enemy in order to gain a 
position from which the opponent may 
be struck in a vulnerable place, ie., his 
extreme flank or his rear. Sometimes 
the purpose of the movement is to 
threaten the enemy to such an extent 
that he is forced to move to a less fav- 
orable position. The great advantage 
to the assailant in this method of at- 
tack is that the opponent is unable to 
use all of his force promptly to meet 
the movement. Therefore, a relatively 
great preponderance of strength on the 
part of the attacker is not necessary. 
The principal concern of the assailant 
is that his own flank and communica- 
tions shall be secure during the opera- 
tion. Under these conditions the turn- 
ing movement is the most effective 
method of offensive action. 

4. In the envelopment a relatively 
small force holds the enemy in front 
and the bulk of the attacking force 
operates against his flank or immediate 
rear. The envelopment differs from 
the turning movement in that it takes 
place much closer to the hostile force. 
Therefore, the enemy can meet it with 
less readjustment of his troops. Also 
the flank and rear of the assailant are 
less secure. In order to be successful 
in this operation the assailant must 
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have a relatively greater strength than 
he needs when he makes a turning 
movement. 

5. The penetration is to pierce the 
hostile line and separate the opposing 
force into parts so that each part may 
be attacked separately and defeated. 
In making this movement the attacker 


sacrifices a considerable part of his 
power of maneuver. Also, the de- 
fender can meet the penetrating force 
with very little readjustment of his 


forces, and ean strike it simultaneously 
from several directions. Therefore, the 
attacker usually must have a greater 
relative strength than is required in an 
envelopment. 

6. The frontal attack is an action in 
which equal pressure is applied to all 
parts of the enemy’s line. The de- 
fender can meet it with practically no 
readjustment of his forces. Also, he 
can make the best use of the inherent 
advantages of defensive action, such as 
natural and artificial cover, elaborate 
preparation for fire, the delivery of 
more effective fire, and so on. There- 
fore, greater relative strength on the 
part of the assailant is required in this 
action than in any other form of of- 
fensive action. It is the least effective 
of all forms of offensive action and is 
used only when other methods are not 
applicable. 


BASIC METHODS OF DEFENSIVE ACTION 


1. The temporary defense is used pri- 
marily to gain a limited amount of 
time or to let the enemy reduce his 
Strength in offensive action. The prin- 
cipal advantage to the defender is that 
he is only partly committed to one line 
of action and ean readily change to 
another. In this respect, the tempo- 
defensive is the most effective 
method of defense. 


ra ry 


2. The sustained defense is to gain 
more time than can be gained through 
the temporary defensive. The chief 
disadvantage is that the defender is 
definitely committed to a line of action 
and can change to another only with 
considerable dislocation of his plans 
and dispositions. In this respect the 
sustained defensive is less efficacious 
than the temporary defense. 

3. The flexible defense is an action 
of maneuver that is made either to a 
flank or to the rear through successive 
positions. It is used to retard the ad- 
vanee of the enemy or to draw him 
away from a certain locality. The 
principal advantage of this method 
is that the defender retains consider- 
able freedom of movement. In general, 
it is more effective than any method 
that places a greater restriction upon 
the power of maneuver. 

4. The fixed defense is to stop and 
hold the enemy at a certain place. The 
main disadvantage to the defender is 
that he definitely commits himself to 
one line of action and surrenders most 
of his power of maneuver. Therefore, 
the fixed defensive is the least effective 
method of defense and is employed 
only when other methods are not suit- 
able. 

To summarize, the basic methods of 


war are: : 

r Time— 
The Immediate Offensive 
The Deliberate Offensive 


Form— 


The Turning Movement 
The Envelopment 

The Penetration 

| The Frontal Attack 


OFFENSIVE 
ACTION 1 





( Time— 
The Temporary Defense 
The Sustained Defense 
DEFENSIVE . 
ACTION 
Form— 
The Flexible Defense 
. The Fixed Defense 
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These are the basic methods of war 
from which a commander makes a se- 
lection when he determines the strategy 
he will employ in a given situation. 
To illustrate, let us assume that a force 
is operating with the broad mission of 
defeating an opposing force that is of 
approximately the same strength. At 
the proper time the commander makes 
a careful estimate of the situation and 
determines upon his initial strategy; 
that is, he selects either offensive or de- 
fensive action. Let us assume that he 
decides upon offensive action. He de- 
termines whether the offensive will be 
made immediately or at a later time, 
and then determines upon the form of 
the action. Let us assume that he de- 
cides to attack immediately and en- 
velop a hostile flank. Therefore, his en- 
tire strategy in the situation is, first, 
offensive action; second, an immediate 
offensive; and third, an envelopment 
of a flank. In another situation it 
might be defensive action, a tempo- 
rary defensive, and a flexible defensive 
through successive positions to the 
rear. Many combinations of these 
methods are possible, even to combin- 
ing offensive and defensive. 

There are other methods to which we 
have given distinctive names, such as 
the delaying action, the step by step 
defense, the double envelopment, and 
so on. However, it is quite apparent 
that they are either basic methods 
under other names or refinements of 
these basie methods. 

When we examine the execution 
phase of war we see that there are 
many well-recognized methods for 
that, such as those that we follow in 
deploying our forces for combat, the 
use we make of our auxiliaries in va- 
rious situations, the occupation of de- 


fensive positions, and so on. These 


—_. 


methods, however, all pertain to exeeu- 
tion, or tactics. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that there are two distinct 
classes of methods, that is, those that 
pertain to strategy and those that 
pertain to tactics. In other words, 
there are basic methods of war (meth- 
ods of strategy) and methods of tactics. 

It is of great importance to appre- 
ciate the inherent difference between 
these two classes of methods. Basic 
methods of war never change. Today 
they are just as they were in the days 
of Caesar or Hannibal. Methods of tae- 
ties change as weapons and means of 
war change. It is but a few years 
since infantry in action was deployed 
shoulder to shoulder and the support- 
ing artillery was distributed by pieces 
in intervals in the assaulting lines. 

It is interesting to note that most of 
the basic methods of war are quite fa- 
miliar to us under the name of “‘prin- 
ciples of war.’’ Many books and arti- 
cles have been written in which these 
things are discussed as principles and 
not as methods. . 

If it is true that the selection of the 
right method of war to use in a given 
situation is the crucial test of a com- 
mander, it is well to investigate the 
considerations that govern this selec- 
tion. 

First and foremost is the simple 
truth enunciated in one of the prin- 
ciples of war, that ‘‘superiority over 
the opponent is essential to success.’’ 
This is a commonplace and self-evi- 
dent fact. Our great concern in it is 
to know how to attain the necessary 
superiority under all conditions. Let 
us analyze superiority in war and ex- 
amine the factors that enter into it. 
There are many of these factors. 
Some of them are numbers, training, 
armament, leadership, morale, mo- 
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bility, and so on. These things, how- 
ever, are material or tangible and are 
more or less fixed at the time for ac- 
tion. They are the results of actions 
(training, preparation, and the like) 
that have been completed and there- 
fore are not subject to immediate 
change at the will of the commander. 
For example, a commander can not 
add to his numbers, improve the kind 
of his armament, or increase the mo- 
bility of his foree, by merely ordering 
that such a thing be done. It is true 
that morale is subject to sudden and 
violent change, but it is also true that 
the foundations of morale are laid in 
the training and preparation that have 
preceded the time for action. 

In a situation in which the material 
factors are the same for both comba- 
tants, it is apparent that there is some- 
thing else that determines which will 
attain superiority over the other. Ob- 
viously, this faetor is the employment 
of the force. In other words, if su- 
periority is not attained through any 
of the material faetors, the commander 
must attain it through the use of his 
That is, he must select the 


method of war that will secure it for 
him. 


force. 


The faet that superiority over an 
opponent may be attained solely 
through the skillful selection of meth- 
ods of employing the force is attested 
again and again in history. In fact, 
the ability. to aecomplish this end 
seems to be the mark of lasting suc- 
cess. The greatest leaders appear to 
have been men who succeeded in spite 
of the faet that their forees were ma- 
terially inferior to those of the enemy. 
Napoleon seldom was influenced by the 
fact that his opponent had many more 
men than he had. Lee gained a num- 


ber of successes in situations in which 
the Union force outnumbered his. 

Superiority over the opponent is es- 
sential to success, but other funda- 
mentals must also receive proper con- 
sideration. These fundamentals are 
expressed in the other principles of 
war. The method that is selected must 
not only attain superiority, but it 
must assure the security of the force, it 
must be simple, it must provide a com- 
mon objective for all elements, and it 
must make sure that all elements are 
directed toward the attainment of this 
objective. 

After this long and perhaps tedious 
digression we shall proceed with our 
investigation of the Campaign of 
Gettysburg. It is well to bear in mind 
that we are interested mainly in the 
basic methods of war, that is, the 
broad strategy that was employed. 
This is the element of war that never 
changes. The actions that developed 
from the execution of this strategy are 
of slight importance to us today be- 
cause our tactical methods are entirely 
different from those of Meade and Lee. 

For some time after the battles of 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville in 
1864 Hooker and Lee faced each other 
across the Rappahannock river near 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. Lee’s army 
numbered about seventy-five thousand 
men and two-hundred and seventy 
guns, and Hooker had about one hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand men and 
three hundred and sixty guns. The 
Confederates in other theaters were 
hard pressed by Union forces. 

For a number of reasons it was de- 
cided that Lee should slip away from 
Hooker and invade the North. It was 
believed that such an invasion, es- 
pecially if it was accompanied by a 
Confederate victory on Northern soil, 
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would induce foreign countries to rec- 

ognize the Confederacy, strengthen the 
already strong anti-war or ‘‘copper- 
head’”’ party of the North, and relieve 
the pressure on the Confederate forces 
in other theaters. Also, the time 
seemed to be propitious for such a 
movement, as the Confederate morale 
was quite high as a result of their re- 
cent victories. 

On the Union side the principal con- 
cern of the administration was the se- 
eurity of the capital. Hooker had been 
directed to ‘‘ always keep 
in view the safety of Washington and 
Harper’s Ferry,’’ the latter place be- 
ing the main gateway to the west. Such 
a directive as this really meant that 
Hooker must follow Lee’s lead at all 
times. 

Early in June, 1864, Lee eluded 
Hooker and moved northwest into the 
Shenandoah Valley and thence in a 
northeasterly direction through the 
Cumberland Valley -toward Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. The Blue Ridge 
Mountains form the barrier that sepa- 
rates these two valleys from the low 
and rather flat country to the east. 

Hooker did not learn of Lee’s move- 
ment for several days. When he was 
informed of it he immediately started 
in pursuit. Hooker was east of the 
mountain range and Lee was west of 
it and several days’ marches uhead of 
Meade. During the march north 
Meade saw an opportunity to cut Lee’s 
communications and wanted to send a 
strong force into the Shenandoah Val- 
ley for that purpose. This plan was 
disapproved by the administration in 
Washington and Hooker promptly 
asked to be relieved from command be- 
cause, as he put it, he was ‘‘ . not 
to be allowed to maneuver his own 
army in the presence of the enemy.’’ 


His request was granted and Meade re- 
lieved him on June 28. 

The mountain range that separated 
the two forces is rather high and 
rugged and densely wooded. It consti- 
tutes a serious obstacle to the opera- 
tions of large forees, because it can 
be crossed only at a few easily de. 
fended passes. At the northern end 
of the range the hill gradually disap- 
pears in the Susquehanna Valley a few 
miles southwest of Harrisburg. The 
extreme northern end of the range 
forms a flat spear-head about twenty 
or twenty-five miles long and ten miles 
wide at its widest place. The main 
range and the eastern barb of this 
spear-head form a rather deep corner 
in the vicinity of Cashtown.  Cash- 
town is at the eastern end of a pass 
that connects with the Cumberland 
Valley to the west. Gettysburg lies a 
few miles east of Cashtown. 

When Meade took command of the 
Union Army he had definite informa- 
tion that Lee’s army was dispersed 
around the spear-head. One corps 
was west of it in the Cumberland Val- 
ley, one was in the Cashtown pass, and 
the third was east of Cashtown. 
Meade’s army was approaching from 
the south and was about twenty-five 
miles away. 

The broad situation that confronted 
Meade at this time may be outlined 
about as follows: His own force was 
well concentrated and was superior to 
that of Lee at about the ratio of seven 
to five in both men and guns. Lee’s 
army was dispersed and one corps was 
separated from the others by a diffi- 
cult mountain range. Meade’s mission 
was to stop the invasion, but he was 
greatly handicapped by the restrictive 
instructions that he must keep his 
force between the enemy and Washing- 
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ton. His eommuniecations were rela- 
tively short and they were quite se- 
cure beeause they extended almost 
straight to the rear from the probable 
scene of action. Lee’s communications 
were very long (he was nearly two 
hundred miles from Fredericksburg) 
and very much exposed in several 
This was especially so in the 
vicinity of Harper’s Ferry. Meade was 
operating in friendly territory. 

In view of this situation Meade’s 


places. 


proper action was apparent. He must 
promptly close with the enemy and en- 
cage him. His plan was: ‘‘ . . . at 


onee to move on the main line from 
Frederick (fifty miles northwest of 
Washington) to Harrisburg, extend- 
ing his wings as far as compatible with 
ready econeentration in order to force 
Lee to give battle before he could cross 
the Susquehanna.’’ At the same time 
he was required to maneuver his army 
so that it would cover Washington and 
Baltimore. Meade had not yet made 
a choice between offensive and de- 
fensive actions. 

When Lee received belated informa- 
tion of Meade’s advance he imme- 
diately ordered a concentration in the 
Cashtown-Gettysburg area. The con- 
centration was almost completed on 
June 30 when Meade arrived within 
striking distance of Lee’s army. 

The area in which Lee concentrated 
his army is a peculiar one. It is 
hemmed in on the west by the moun- 
tain range, and the barb of the spear- 
head extends along’a part of its north- 
ern side. The country to the east and 
northeast is open but lies farther into 
Northern territory. The spear-head at 
his back (north) was passable only on 
two difficult and diverging trails. 
Meade’s army was approaching from 
the south. It was a situation that 





might cause any commander to lie 
awake at night. 

At this stage of the operations 
Meade had a decided superiority over 
Lee. He had more men and guns, he 
had his army weil concentrated and 
ready for battle, he had great freedom 
of movement, and his communications 
were secure. On the other hand, Lee 
was in a difficult situation. If his ex- 
tremely long and vulnerable communi- 
cations were cut he would lose all con- 
nection with his home territory. If 
defeated and driven straight to the 
rear his army would have a very diffi- 
cult time in the two narrow mountain 
passes and would be considerably dis- 
persed when it succeeded in getting 
through. A move to the east in order 
to avoid the mountains at his back 
would put him in an impossible posi- 
tion far in the enemy’s country, with 
no connection with his own bases and 
a superior hostile force squarely be- 
tween him and his own territory. 

On the Union side the time had come 
for the formulation of the broad initial 
strategy, if indeed it had not already 
passed. Meade faced the old, old 
problem of selecting between offensive 
and defensive action. It is patent to 
any military student what far-reach- 
ing effect such a decision would have 
upon subsequent events. 

Meade’s initial strategy was half- 
hearted. He seemed to be considering 
both methods, and did not make a 
clean-cut decision to use one or the 
other. Apparently ‘‘ he pro- 
posed to rest and supply his own army 
and find out more definitely the posi- 
tion and intentions of his adversary 
before assuming the offensive.’’ At the 
same time, he gave instructions for a 
reconnaissance of a possible defensive 
position. He notified his corps com- 
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manders that circumstances might lead 
him to take up this position, and out- 
lined their marches to it. He added, 
however, “‘ developments may 
cause the commanding-general to as- 
sume the offensive from his present po- 
sition.’’ ‘‘Meade, like Lee, hoped to 
fight on the defensive’’ (Steele quot- 
ing Alexander). 

It is very easy to criticize these gal- 
lant soldiers now that two-thirds of a 
century has passed and we have a 
great deal of information that they did 
not have on the eve of the battle. It 
appears to be almost guesswork to say 
what action Meade should have taken, 
unless we know exactly what he knew 
at this time. On the other hand, time 
slowly paints out of the picture all of 
the minor and unimportant things and 
leaves only the broad, simple situation 
for us to see if we eare to look. 

From this viewpoint it seems quite 
clear that Meade erred in not deciding 
upon his general course of action at 
this time. The material factors of the 
situation were not subject to great 
change. Neither his own nor Lee’s 
army would change in strength before 
the pending battle would oceur. The 
time for changing such things as arma- 
ment, combat efficiency, and the like, 
was long past. The time had arrived 
when the issue would be decided solely 
through the employment of the force. 

It is a truism of war that a force, 
and especially a foree as large as an 
army, should not enter combat except 
in accordance with a predetermined 
plan. In this situation the two oppos- 
ing forces were drawing closer to- 
gether and combat was imminent, but 
Meade hesitated to decide whether to 
use his army in offensive or defensive 
action. 

Of course, it is not meant that he 


should have decided upon the time and 
form of the action. A planned attack 
would have been a “‘blow in the air,”’ 
and a position that was selected for de- 
fense probably would have been in the 
wrong place. On the other hand, his 
failure to make the basie decision and 
inform his subordinate commanders 
forced these subordinates to meet the 
enemy without definite information to 
guide them in their actions. 

Let us see what actually took place 
when the opposing armies met. On 
July 1 a Confederate brigade was sent 
to Gettysburg to seize some shoes that 
were known to be at that place. The 
Confederates encountered Union cay- 
alry in the town—and the battle of 
Gettysburg was on. Reynolds’ Union 
corps came up and took over the fight- 
ing in and around the town. Howard 
arrived later with his corps and took 
command because he was the senior. 
Another corps arrived about an hour 
later. The Confederates began to 
threaten the Union right and Howard 
a . ealled upon Sickles with the 
III Corps at Emmitsburg, ten miles 
distant, and Slocum with the XII 
Corps at Two Taverns, five miles dis- 
tant, for aid. These generals promptly 
marched to his assistance’ (Steele). 
Later in the day Hancock ‘‘ . . . ar- 
rived with orders from Meade to take 
command on the ground.’’ ‘‘ With the 
assistance of Howard and Warren, the 
Chief Engineer of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, he selected a strong position and 
assigned the troops to it as they ar- 
rived.’’ Thus began the greatest and 
most sanguinary battle of the Civil 
War. 

Later in the day Hancock reported 
to Meade that the position was a strong 
one and recommended that it be de- 
fended. Meade accepted the recom- 
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mendation and issued the necessary 
orders for the oeeupation of the posi- 
tion 

Here was Meade’s definite selection 
of a basie method of war. He selected 
the defensive. Each student of history 
is privileged to form his own opinion 
as to the soundness of the decision. 
The writer thinks that, by selecting de- 
fensive action, Meade lost an oppor- 
tunity to inflict a erushing defeat. 
Regardless of individual opinion, it is 
obvious that Meade lost a great deal by 
delaying his decision so long. As a 
matter of faet, his decision was really 
a confirmation of the decision of a 
subordinate. In other words, in a sit- 
uation that developed into the greatest 
battle of the war, a subordinate de- 
cided that the Army of the Potomac 
would aet on the defensive! As a re- 
sult of the eondition that permitted 
this action, the battle on July 1 was 
what we now eall a ‘‘piece-meal’’ af- 
fair. Units were thrown into action as 
they arrived and were not used in ac- 
cordance with a previously thought- 
out plan. 

Military writers generally agree that 
Lee probably contemplated defensive 
action in his eampaign. Very probably 
he intended to resort to offensive ac- 
tion if a favorable opportunity should 
present itself. Lee, however, did not 
adhere to his general decision to stand 
on the defensive. , 

By the evening of July 1 most of 
the Union corps had arrived and were 
disposed along or in rear of a ridge 
that extends south from Gettysburg 
lor several miles. A short ridge ex- 
tends southeast from the extreme right 
ot the position and makes a strong 
salient at that end. About one mile 
south of the end of the main ridge 
there are two high and wooded hills, 





Round Top and Little Round Top. 
These hills dominated nearly all of the 
Union position. Lee’s army was de- 
ployed all along the Union front and 
overlapped it in the vicinity of the 
Round Tops. 

During the first day’s fighting two 
of Lee’s corps had met with some suc- 
cess in driving back Union forees. This 
fact and information that all of the 
Union corps had not arrived seem to 
have led Lee to change from defensive 
to offensive action. If the method that 
Lee first selected was the better one, 
it is evident that a change to another 
method could be justified only by very 
favorable conditions. Let us see how 
the general situation had changed. 
Lee’s army was still inferior in 
strength to the Union army; his com- 
munications, although now fairly se- 
cure in the immediate theater, were ex- 
tremely long and quite vulnerable at 
several places farther south; and the 
same mountain barrier lay behind him 
and on his right flank. The successes 
gained during the day were minor ones 
when compared with the operations of 
his whole force. The Union army was 
the stronger, men and guns, and the 
position that’ it occupied was well 
suited to defense or to cover the de- 
ployment for an offensive operation. 
In short, the general conditions of the 
situation were not materially different. 
In view of this, it is difficult to justify 
Lee’s decision to change to offensive 
action. 

When he had decided to attack, Lee 
had to choose between an immediate 
and a deliberate offensive. In making 
this decision he was influenced by the 
fact that several of his divisions were 
too far away to take part in an im- 
mediate offensive and others were fa- 
tigued from marching and fighting. He 
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decided to wait until the next morning 
(July 2) before launching his attack. 
As so often occurs, the delay gave the 
enemy time in which to bring up more 
troops and to rearrange his forees. As 
a matter of fact, the troops that 
stopped Lee’s initial attack on the 
morning of July 2 were some distance 
away on the evening before. The 
method of offensive action that Lee 
should have employed was quite ob- 
vious. It was an envelopment of the 
Union left in the vicinity of the Round 
Tops. It might be pertinent to ob- 
serve at this point that if Meade’s 
subordinates entered the action on July 
1 with definite knowledge of what he 
intended to do, they would probably 
have seized the Round Tops without 
specific orders to do so. As it was, 
these heights were unoccupied. 

A eontributing factor to the failure 
of Lee’s envelopment on July 2 was 
the long delay in getting the attack 
started. A Union general who was 
reconnoitering Little Round Top dis- 
covered the movement and was able to 
‘*horrow’’ several brigades that were 
en route to another part of the field. 
With these troops he was able to seize 
and hold the hill. 

The day’s fighting ended without 
material change in the general situa- 
tion. Lee had advanced his right a 
short distance and his extreme left ex- 
tended around and slightly beyond the 
Union right. The Union army held 
Little Round Top. 

Lee was again faced with the task 
of selecting a basic method. He de- 
cided to resume the offensive. Let us 
examine the general situation more 
closely and see what justification he 
had for this decision. The Union 
army, with greater strength in men 
and guns, oceupied a ‘‘fish-hook’’ posi- 


tion that was less than four miles long. 
Both flanks rested on strong natural 
positions, and most of the main posi- 
tion was on a low ridge that overlooked 
the open country in front. Lee had 
fewer men and guns and his army oe- 
cupied a convex position that was more 
than six miles long. Meade had almost 
twice as many men per yard of front 
as Lee. 

Lee was limited in his offensive to 
ene of the four basie methods, turning 
movement, envelopment, penetration, 
or frontal attack. A turning move- 
ment was clearly out of the question 
beeause his army was in close contact 
with the opposing foree. There was 
little or no opportunity to envelop a 
flank because he did not have enough 
troops for this movement, his army al- 
ready was more extended than that of 
Meade, and both Union flanks rested 
upon strong positions that were very 
difficult to envelop. A penetration was 
a difficult operation because the Union 
army was not over-extended, and the 
concave shape of its position gave its 
commander a great advantage in the 
ability to shift troops readily from one 
part of the position to another. Also, 
Lee did not have the superiority in 
numbers that is needed to push home 
and properly exploit an action of this 
kind. <A frontal attack was unthink- 
able in this situation because it prob- 
ably would have been met at all points 
by superior numbers. 

As the situation appears to us today, 
Lee did not have the necessary supe- 
riority through such things as greater 
numbers, better armament, or other 
material things, and the situation pre- 
eluded his achieving such superiority 
through the employment of his force. 
He could not win without this supe- 
riority and there were no factors that 
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assured its attainment. Lee’s choice 
of offensive action on July 3 seems to 
have been a desperate effort to create 
an opportunity in a situation in which 
none existed. There seems to have 
been little or no justifieation for his de- 
cision. 

Lee’s plan for the attack of July 3 
was a renewal of the attempt to crush 
the Union left in the vicinity of Little 
Round Top. An unexpected engage- 
ment early on the morning of July 3 
forced the retirement of some of his 
troops on his extreme left. This action 
induced Lee to change his plan to a 
penetration of the Union right center. 
During the morning of July 3 the 
troops that were to make the assault 
were concentrated behind Seminary 
Ridge, and in the afternoon of that 
fateful day the veterans of the South 
marched almost shoulder to shoulder 
across an open, fire-swept field in an 
attack that was foredoomed to failure. 
The last offensive of a dying Confed- 
eracy surged forward in a great wave 
against the gallant defenders of the 


North. The tip of the human flood 
lapped over the Union line at ‘‘ Bloody 
Angle’’ and stopped. Lee’s penetra- 


tion had failed because he did not have 
the necessary superiority and could not 
attain it by the method he adopted. 
The fate of the Confederacy was defi- 
nitely sealed as a result of this failure. 

From this brief examination of the 
Campaign of Gettysburg we ean de- 
duce several valuable lessons. 


The supreme commander should 
decide upon his initial strategy, that 
is, make a selection between offensive 
action and defensive action, at the 
earliest possible time. This is neces- 
Sary in order that his subordinates 
may have something definite to guide 
them when they meet the enemy. 

As we have seen, this was not done 





on the Union side, and a ‘‘ piece-meal’’ 
action ensued in which all the earlier 
main engagements were fought without 
a definite plan and were uninfluenced 
by the supreme commander. 

2. A failure to make this decision 
promptly may cause the supreme com- 
mander to lose the power to make the 
decision. 

On the Union side the decision was 
delayed so long that the supreme com- 
mander practically handed this power 
over to his subordinates. The actions 
of these subordinates really dictated 
the kind of action he would employ. 

3. In a situation in which a decided 
superiority over the opponent is not 
assured by material factors, the su- 
preme commander must keep in mind 
that a great advantage accrues to the 
combatant who can devote all of his 
efforts to the execution of one definite 
line of action. This is the greatest ad- 
vantage of offensive action. 

Meade failed to appreciate this, and 
cecided upon defensive action. As a 
result of this decision he appears to 
have missed a great opportunity. 

4, When opposing forces are in phy- 
sical contact the commanders of both 
forces have lost the power to gain su- 
periority by means of extended ma- 
neuver. Hence, success can be gained 
only by the use of one of the follow- 
ing methods of offensive action: an 
envelopment of a flank, a penetration 
of the enemy’s line, or a frontal at- 
tack. Each of these methods requires 
a decided preponderance of strength, 
especially when it is used against an 
opponent who is occupying a strong 
position. 

On July 3 the two opposing armies 
were in close physical contact all along 
the line. The commanders had lost the 
power of free maneuver. At this stage 
of the battle the successful employ- 
ment of any method of offensive action 
required a decided superiority in num- 
bers. Lee attempted to penetrate the 
Union line, although he had fewer men 
and guns, his army was widely dis- 
persed, and the enemy occupied a 
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strong position. The outcome of the 
attempt was inevitable. 


These lessons are as applicable to- 
day as they were in 1864, notwith- 
standing that many changes have oc- 
curred in warfare. Had Meade and 
Lee commanded armies that were 
equipped with all the modern means 
of war they would have had to “solve 
the same fundamental problems. 
Meade would have had to choose be- 
tween offensive and defensive action. 
Modern means of gaining and trans- 
mitting information or of speeding up 
the movement of troops would have 
changed the problem only by requir- 
ing a decision at an earlier time in the 
operation. Had he failed to make a 
decision at the right time, a ‘‘piece- 
meal’’ action would have ensued and 
the developments of that action doubt- 
less would have dictated the method of 
war he would use. Lee’s decision. to 
attain superiority by offensive action in 
a situation in which all the factors 
were against him would have met with 
failure even though he employed avia- 


tion, radio, long range cannon, and 
other modern means—Meade would 
have had them too. 

Caution and daring are valuable at- 
tributes of command, but they must be 
used with discretion. The Campaign 
of Gettysburg illustrates very well 
what may happen when either of these 
attributes is permitted to exert too 
much influence upon the commander’s 
decision. 

Usually it is not a very difficult task 
to defeat an opponent if success de- 
pends mainly upon the foresight of the 
commander in planning to have enough 
troops and armaments to make sure of 
the outcome. The real test of leader- 
ship is in defeating an opponent who 
is one’s equal or superior in material 
things. Under such conditions the art 
of war is far removed from the mere 
employment of mechanical means. It 
is a battle of wits and skill. In order 
to attain success a commander must 
know what to do with his whole force 
—he must know which basic method 
of war to use—he must be a good 
strategist ! 


D 


A Regiment of Amazons 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


TRADITION exists that Runjeet Singh of La- 
hore organized a regiment of the comeliest girls 
in Cashmere, Persia and the Punjab. They wore 
magnificent dresses and appeared on horseback as 


cavalry. 
arrows. 


The regiment was armed with bows and 


On parade the regiment made a splendid appear- 
ance, but history is silent as to its conduct in battle. 




















Hannibal and the Battle of Gannae 


The ever interesting and important story of Cannae 
retold with amplifications 


Iz. Cot. R. H. Ketiey, Infantry 


\ 7 EAR Cannae, a little town on the 
LN eastern coast of Italy, an invad- 
ing foree under the Carthaginian gen- 
Hannibal, destroyed a Roman 
army double its strength. The battle 
of Cannae is recognized as a master- 
piece of taeties, leadership, and coor- 
dination of movement, Frederick the 
(ireat, Napoleon, Von Moltke the Elder 
and Von Sehlieffen studied and ap- 
plied the prineiples of Cannae. These 
same principles constituted the basis 
for many engagements of the World 
War. Probably no battle in history 
las exerted greater influence upon the 
development of tacties than has the 
Battle of Cannae. 

In the Third Century B. C. economic 
forces brought the two great powers of 
the western world, Rome and Carthage, 
into conflict. Carthage, supreme on 
the sea, its great merchant marine 
amply proteeted by an efficient navy, 
attempted to exclude—and with con- 
siderable suecess—the vessels of all 
other peoples from the seas west of 
Sicily. This poliey foreed Greek and 
other merchants to seek the aid of 
Rome, a republie whose legions had es- 
tablished a reputation for superiority 
in land operations. The Romans were 
trained to war from their youth. Mil- 
itary service was an attribute and a 
privilege of citizenship. The Cartha- 
ginians were, as a people, devoted to 

and the acquisition of 
They employed mercenaries 


eral, 


commeree 


wealth. 


from the various countries of north- 
ern Africa, Greece, and Spain to man 
their navy and to constitute their land 
forees. The citizens of Carthage did 
not consider military service an obli- 
gation of citizenship, and they grudged 
the financial support to maintain forces 
that fought the wars of Carthage on 
land and sea, 

In the first war with Carthage, 
which lasted from 264 to 241 B. C., the 
Romans adapted themselves to the 
water, built a navy, destroyed the 
fleets of Carthage, and established the 
‘freedom of the seas’’—for Rome and 
her allies. Then for the only time in 
history the same power became su- 
preme simultaneously on both land and 
sea; Rome ruled the occidental world 
for the next eight hundred years. 

Denied naval power, a few far-seeing 
citizens of Carthage developed a base 
in Spain from which Rome was at- 
tacked by land in the Second Punic 
War, 218-201 B. C. The Phoenicians 
were defeated a second time largely 
because the Carthaginian senate re- 
fused support to their army that in- 
vaded Italy. But Carthage again rose 
to a position of wealth, due to the 
strategic location of the city and to the 
commercial talents of her citizens— 
thus incurring Italian hostility. In 
the Third Punic War, 149-146 B. C., 
Rome obliterated Carthage. 

The Second Punic War is essentially 
the story of one man, the commander 
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of the Carthaginian army that invaded 
Italy, Hannibal, the son of Hamilear 
Barea. 

After a march over land from Spain 
Hannibal crossed the Alps in Novem- 
ber, 218 B. C., defeated the Romans 
under Scipio on the Ticunus river, de- 
stroyed two Roman armies at the dra- 
matic battles of Trebia and Lake Tras- 
imene, marched about Italy at will, 
and in the spring of 216 B. C. occupied 
the town of Cannae. Here the Romans 
had assembled a great store of provi- 
sions of which Hannibal made full use. 
A Roman army of nearly one hundred 
thousand men, the greatest that the Re- 
public had ever assembled, followed 
Hannibal to Cannae and encamped 
seven miles away at Canusium. Six 
days later the two armies faced each 
other in battle formation. The Roman 
army apparently crossed the Aufidus 
river and formed facing east, with its 
back against some wooded hills. Han- 
nibal also crossed the river with his 
army and formed facing north, almost 
at right angles to the Romans, with the 
stream in his rear. The Roman army 
then pivoted to the right and swung 
into position facing Hannibal. This 
maneuver possibly gave Hannibal time 
to study the Romans’ dispositions and 
to make any adjustments he considered 
necessary or advantageous. 

The Roman army was under two 
generals of equal rank who, according 
to the Roman custom, commanded on 
alternate days. Aemilius was a patri- 
cian, experienced in war, and a man 
of marked ability. Varro, his col- 
league, was of plebeian origin, without 
military experience, rash and lacking 
judgment. On this day Varro was in 
command. 

A glance at the two armies is inter- 


———. 


esting. As was customary with the 
armies of antiquity, both forces formed 
with infantry in the center and cavalry 
on each flank. All the troops were in 
one echelon. <A reserve held out as a 
maneuver unit had not yet been de- 
veloped. On Varro’s right was a foree 
of two thousand four hundred Roman 
cavalry. These men were the élite of 
Rome, able to provide their own horses 
and equipment. Next was a force of 
thirty-three thousand Roman infantry. 
The foot troops of the Roman Legion 
were habitually formed in three paral- 
lel lines. In front were the hastati— 
the least experienced men; next behind 
them were principes—experienced and 
reliable soldiers; in the third were the 
triarii—veterans of many campaigns. 
Next to the Roman infantry were the 
foot troops of the allied legions, equal 
in strength to the Roman infantry, 
similarly organized and equipped. On 
the extreme left was the allied cavalry, 
five thousand four hundred strong. 
The Roman legionaries were trained in 
the use of arms from boyhood and in- 
dividually admitted no superior. Their 
principal weapons consisted of a short 
sword made for both cutting and 
thrusting, and a_ serviceable shield. 
Saddles did not appear until five hun- 
dred years after this battle and stir- 
rups until two hundred years later yet, 
so the cavalry rode either bareback or 
on blankets secured by a surcingles. 
The front of the Roman army was cov- 
ered by a thin line of skirmishers 
armed with bows and arrows. The al- 
lied legions were composed of men of 
the same people as the Romans, from 
parts of Italy contiguous to Rome and 
the provinces invaded by Hannibal. 
These allies were later admitted to 
Roman citizenship. Man for man the 
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Roman army was splendidly disci- 
plined, well trained, well equipped— 
but. under Varro, poorly led. At this 
neriod the Romans always attacked 
and invariably attempted to pierce the 
cnemy’s center, a facet well known to 


Hannibal. Until the Roman armies 
met this Phoenician antagonist they 
were uniformly sueecessful in battle. 


Hannibal faced the Romans with an 
army less than half their strength. On 
his left, facing the élite Roman cav- 
alry, he placed the bulk of his own 
mounted troops consisting of eight 
thousand Spanish and Gallie cavalry. 
The Spanish cavalry seems to have 
been accustomed to mounting two men 
upon one horse, one of the men drop- 
ping off for dismounted action upon 
gaining eontaet with the enemy. Next 
to this eavalry Hannibal plaeed eight 
thousand of his heavy infantry. These 
men were from northern Africa and 
included Phoenicians, Berbers, some 
Greck mereenaries, men from Lybia, 
and various other white men who 
would today be elassed as soldiers of 
fortune. Next and forming the center 
were sixteen thousand light infantry 
arranged in alternate bodies of Span- 
iards and Gauls. Then came a second 
body of eight thousand heavy African 
infantry similar to those on the left. 
Qn the extreme right were two thou- 
sand Numidian cavalry. Hannibal’s 
infantry were originally organized on 
the model of the Greek phalanx, a hol- 
low square which in attack might sug- 
gest a tank composed of heavily armed 
footmen. It is very possible, however, 
that Hannibal had modified this for- 
mation and that his dispositions were 
lot greatly unlike those of the Roman 
legion. It also seems certain that his 
men were largely equipped with 


weapons furnished by the Romans in 
the battles of Trebia and Lake Trasi- 
mene. The Spanish infantry wore 
white tunies bordered with purple, the 
first record of troops in uniform. The 
Gauls were little better than savages 
and are reported to have stripped to 
the waist before engaging in battle. 
The Gauls favored a heavy sword 
swung with both hands. The two 
thousand Numidians were small men 
mounted on shaggy ponies without 
either saddle or bridle. They guided 
their mounts by the voice or with a 
wand. They were expert horsemen 
and excelled particularly in harassing 
maneuvers and in pursuit. Hannibal 
had covered his front with slingers, 
men from the Balearic Islands, who 
threw lead missiles or stones to a dis- 
tance exceeding the range of the 
Roman arrows. 

Hannibal formed his polyglot army 
in a bend of the river so that his flanks 
were protected. Varro seems to have 
contracted the front of his much larger 
foree to conform to that of Hannibal. 
When both armies were in position 
each attacked. The skirmishers became 
engaged first, moving to the rear as 
the heavier lines advanced. 

Hannibal’s plan took advantage of 
the Roman custom of attacking the 
enemy’s center; whose opening ma- 
neuver in this battle was entirely in 
accordance with precedent. The 
Carthaginian attacked simultaneously 
with his center and the cavalry on each 
flank—at three points on his line. His 
two bodies of eight thousand heavy in- 
fantry (Africans) stood fast. The six- 
teen thousand light foot troops (Span- 
ish and Gauls) under the personal 
command of Hannibal advanced rap- 
idly, producing a conspicuous salient 
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well in advance of the Africans. This 
maneuver further encouraged the 
Romans to attack Hannibal’s center. 
The Romans converged inward from 
the flanks. On the left Hannibal’s eight 
thousand heavy cavalry charged the two 
thousand four hundred Roman horse- 
men and in a brief but hotly contested 
encounter utterly destroyed this élite 
force. Aemilius, who was with the 
Roman cavalry, joined the adjacent in- 
fantry and remained in the battle, al- 
though badly wounded. After anni- 
hilating the Roman cavalry, Hannibal’s 
horsemen swept around the rear of the 
Roman army. On his extreme right 
Hannibal’s two thousand Numidians, 
expert in harassing tactics, attacked 
the five thousand four hundred allied 
cavalry. The Numidians had instrue- 
tions to hold the allied cavalry in place, 
which they did most effectively. The 


heavy cavalry from the left, after 
passing around the rear of the Roman 
infantry, struck the allied cavalry in 
the rear. Attacked on all sides by al- 
most double strength, the allied cavalry 
was destroyed. A few hundred indi- 
viduals stampeded from the field pur- 
sued by the Numidians, a mission in 
which the latter were peculiarly effi- 
cient. Varro, who was with the allied 
cavalry, made his escape from the field 
with the refugees, 

Meanwhile the Roman and allied in- 
fantry had been converging toward the 
advancing Carthaginian salient made 
up of sixteen thousand Spaniards and 
Gauls. When he was satisfied that the 
Roman foot troops were committed to 
this movement, Hannibal deliberately 
halted the advance of his center and 
then caused it to withdraw gradually. 
The Roman infantrymen followed and, 
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as the Phoenicians’ center apparently 
gave way before them, considered the 
battle won and began to shout their 
battle eries of victory. Hannibal con- 
tinued to withdraw his center until it 
was coneave with respect to the orig- 
inal position. The Romans pressed for- 
ward exulting. In following the re- 
tiring Spaniards and Gauls the Roman 
and allied legionaries crowded to- 
vether and soon were in such close con- 
tact with each other that they were 
unable to use their weapons effectively. 
Hastatt, principes, and triarii became 
hopelessly mixed in following the re- 
tiring Hannibal. When the Cartha- 
ginian general saw that the bulk of the 
Roman infantry was in a compact 
mass in his center and front he exe- 
cuted a most remarkable maneuver. 
halted the retiring mass of Spaniards 


and Gauls, thus stopping the advance 
of the legionaries. At the same time 
he ordered his two bodies of heavy 
African infantry which, up to this 
time, had stood inactive, to pivot on 
their inner flanks and wheel toward the 
center. This maneuver hemmed in the 
Roman infantry, which had been fol- 
lowing Hannibal’s withdrawal. The 
Romans were now surrounded on three 
sides, packed together so closely that 
they could not defend themselves ef- 
ficiently, and were being methodically 
slaughtered by the Africans, Spaniards, 
and Gauls. The heavy Spanish and 
Gallic cavalry which had completed 
the destruction of the allied horsemen 
on the Roman left, leaving pursuit to 
the Numidians, closed in the gap be- 
tween the outer flanks of the two 
bodies of African infantry. The 
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Romans were now enclosed on all four 
sides. Their annihilation was but a 
matter of a very short time. 

There is no report of prisoners taken 
in this battle. There were apparently 
no wounded. Roman accounts report 
losses of seventy thousand men, all 
killed. Hannibal lost about six thou- 
sand men. The eleven thousand 
Romans left to guard the two Roman 
camps seem to have left the field after 
an unsuccessful attack on Hannibal’s 
camp. These men, with the survivors 
of the allied cavalry, probably were all 
of the survivors. The greatest Roman 
army assembled until that time had 
been utterly destroyed by a force of 
less than half its strength. Varro es- 
eaped and reported the disaster to 
Rome. Hannibal searched carefully 
for the body of Aemilius in order to 
give it a suitable funeral. 

The Battle of Cannae was essentially 
an infantry engagement in which the 
eavalry had an auxiliary though im- 
portant part. By skillful grouping of 
his own horsemen Hannibal destroyed 
the mounted forees of his opponents. 
The Numidians contained the allied 
eavalry until the twenty-four hundred 
Roman horse were overwhelmed by 
more than twice their number of Span- 
iards and Gauls. Then all the Car- 
thaginian cavalry united in the de- 
struction of the allied horse—ten thou- 
sand against five thousand four hun- 
dred—two excellent applications of the 
principle of mass. The main battle 
was combat of foot troops in which the 
Romans were destroyed by an antag- 
onist they outnumbered more than two 
to one. With consummate skill Hanni- 
bal turned to his own advantage the 
customary Roman attempt to pierce 
the enemy’s center. When the greater 


number of the Romans and their su. 
periority as individual soldiers were 
neutralized by the crowding and loss 
of formation which resulted from their 
pursuit of the yielding Spaniards and 
Gauls, Hannibal attacked the Romans 
simultaneously on both flanks with his 
heavy infantry, thus relieving the pres- 
sure upon his center. V.ictory resulted 
from this double envelopment by these 
African foot troops. Hannibal’s heavy 
cavalry then closed the gap between 
the exposed flanks of the Africans, 
thus effectually preventing a Roman 
withdrawal—if any such movement 
were contemplated. Application of 
principles of the offensive, mass, econ- 
omy of force, movement, surprise, and 
cooperation, as well as the unrivalled 
power of leadership exhibited by Han- 
nibal, make Cannae a classic in the an- 
nals of warfare. 

This battle, a masterpiece of tactics 
and a model for study to this date, had 
little effect upon the Second Punic 
War. Without support from Carthage, 
Hannibal was unable to follow up his 
victory, although he remained in Italy 
for thirteen years afterwards. Roman 
armies made stubborn by defeats fol- 
lowed him about, and by example and 
bitter experience learned from their 
enemy both tactics and strategy. 

A survivor of the battle of Trebia 
was a youth named Publius Scipio. 
This lad studied Hannibal’s methods 
with the greatest care, and eight years 
liter when in command of a Roman 
army in Spain defeated Hasdrubal, a 
brother of Hannibal, at the battle of 
Cordova, using a frontal holding at- 
tack and a double envelopment. This 
was the first engagement modelled on 
Cannae. Four years later Seipio de- 
feated another Carthaginian army in 
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\friea in a battle fought near the city 
of Utica, again using Cannae tacties. 
In 201 B. G. Seipio met Hannibal at 


the battle of Zanna. Both generals 
ysed Cannae taeties in a modified form. 
\t the beginning each held a force a 


chort distance in rear and out of the 
ection—the beginning of the modern 
reserve or ‘‘maneuver unit.’’ When a 
Carthaginian vietory seemed imminent 
Hannibal was erushingly defeated by 
an event that surprised Seipio as much 
as it did his antagonist. The Roman 
cavalry had left the battlefield in pur- 
suit of some flying Phoenician horse- 
men. Their mission accomplished, 
Scipio’s mounted men unexpectedly re- 
turned after an absence of several 
Finding the foot troops still 
engaged, the Roman cavalry struck the 
Carthaginians in the center and rear. 
This surprise attack resulted in a com- 
plete vietory for the Roman army, 
commander was afterward 
known as Seipio Africanus. 

After the death of Julius Caesar mil- 
itary art and seience deteriorated. One 
thousand seven hundred years later 
(Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden demon- 
strated genius in military art and 
science comparable to that of the three 
great captains of antiquity—Alexan- 
der, Hannibal, and Caesar. Frederick 
the Great, a keen student of Hannibal, 
used Cannae taeties at the battle of 
Koenigskratz, Napoleon, who advised 
all military students to study Hanni- 
bal, used Cannae taeties at the battles 
of Jena, Marengo, and Leipsig, all bat- 
tles of annihilation. The tacties of 
Von Moltke the Elder at Sedan were 
those of Cannae. Von Sehlieffen se- 
lected the battle of Cannae as a model 
to be studied by all German students, 
emphasizing its characteristies—a weak 


hours. 


whose 


attack in the center, double envelop- 
ment, annihilation. Japanese officers, 
German trained, used Cannae tacties 
at the battle of Shaho. In the World 
War we find the double envelopment 
with the refused center in the Ger- 
man maneuvers that culminated in the 
First Battle of the Marne, in the Ger- 
man ‘‘pinchers,’’ in the Battles of 


_Tannenberg and St. Mihiel. 


It is known that Hannibal received 
his military education from Greek in- 
structors as well as at the hands of his 
exceedingly competent father, Hamil- 
ear Barea. It is therefore probable 
that he was familiar with certain prec- 
edents, upon which he improved in 
the battle of Cannae. Battles of an- 
tiquity utilized linear tacties. The op- 
posing armies were formed parallel to 
each other. Attempts were made to 
extend beyond and envelop the flanks 
of the opponent, at the same time mak- 


-ing a determined attack on the center. 


Superior numbers were sought. Cav- 
alry was placed upon the flanks. There 
was little in the way of maneuver. 
Both forces habitually attacked. The 
defeated force expected destruction. 
In the battle of Thymbra, 545 B. C., 
Cyrus, King of Persia, overcame 
Croesus of Lydia by a maneuver that 
suggests a double envelopment. At the 
battle of Marathon, 490 B. C., a Greek 
army of eleven thousand under Mil- 
tiades defeated a Persian army of at 
least twice its strength. In this famous 
battle the Greeks formed across a val- 
ley, with their flanks resting upon hills. 
The Persians’ attack drove back the 
Greek center, but Miltiades enveloped 
his advancing enemy on both flanks, 
thus winning a decisive victory. It 
is not certain that the withdrawal of 
the Greek center was premeditated. At 
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the battle of Hydaspes, 326 B. C., Al- 
exander the Great encircled the army 
of Porus with his heavy cavalry, 
thereby contributing to the Mace- 
donian victory. There is every reason 
to believe that Hannibal was familiar 
- with the battles of Marathon and 
Hydaspes, if not Thymbra. 

A word now about Hannibal as a 
man. Every word about him and his 
battles comes to us from the records of 
his bitter enemies, the Romans. In 
spite of this we are able to draw a 
very clear picture of the methods of 
this great captain. 

The successes of Hannibal were due 
to his personal talents. His intelli- 
gence organization was remarkably ef- 
ficient. Before a battle he acquired 
complete information of the opposing 
force and the character of its com- 
mander, He then developed his plan 
of attack and saw that his own leaders 
understood the maneuvers and the part 
each was to play. With numbers usu- 
ally inferior, but using master tactics 
and strategy, he repeatedly placed the 
Romans at a disadvantage and so 


ee 


neutralized their superior strength ang 
training. He taught the Romans the 
principles of war. Before his arrival 
in Italy they had devoted their atten. 
tion principally to the training of in. 
dividual soldiers. They were ignorant 
as well as disdainful of strategy and 
tactics. At the battle of Cannae, the 
Roman soldiers were better disciplined, 
trained, and equipped; they were in- 
spired by patriotism and defense of 
their homes; they were fighting invad- 
ers of their country. The effectiveness 
of Hannibal’s army, composed of men 
of many nationalities and tongues, of 
varied training, equipment, and state 
of discipline, seems to have been based 
upon personal loyalty to their com- 
mander. It is difficult to realize the 
personal magnetism and _ leadership 
capable of creating from such varied 
material the loyal unified force that 
followed Hannibal for sixteen years in 
his Italian campaigns. 

As a leader of men and a master of 
military tactics, Napoleon well classed 
Hannibal as one of the world’s great 
captains. 


D 


A Correction 


N page 595 of the INFANTRY JouRNAL for June, 
1929, there is a typographical error which 
makes a material change in meaning. Under the 
‘List of Modern War Gases,’’ the chemical formula 


for Adamsite was printed as (CsH«):NH.AgCl. 


This 


should have been (CsH:);NH.AsCl. There is no Ag, 
or silver, in this compound, but there is As or arsenie. 
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Further Aspects of Mechanisation 


Cot. H. Rowan-Rostinson, C. M. G., D. 8. 0., p. s. ¢. 


I—THE EXPERIMENTAL ARMOURED FORCE IN 1928 


In the ensuing series of articles under the above heading, the author 
would like to emphasize the point that he is not necessarily expounding 
the official view and it should be stated that these articles were written 


three months ago.’—H. R. R. 


HE past training season in Eng- 

land has unexpectedly been pro- 
ductive of but few positive results. 
The institution of the Experimental 
Armoured Foree in 1927 created a 
number of problems and east their so- 
lutions into the eauldron of contro- 
versy. It was thought that experiences 
in 1928 would throw light on these 
vexed questions and, in some cases, 
possibly diseover the answers. This 
has not been the ease. Not only have 
the problems not been solved, but actu- 
ally new problems and new doubts 
have arisen. Moreover, the path of 
mechanisation, instead of showing a 
straight line, is moving in a cirele, and 
is once again not far from the starting 
point. The eauses lie partly in con- 
servatism of outlook and partly in the 
habit not only of deciding issues of 
present policy by precedent, but actu- 
ally of effecting the execution of this 
policy in the terms of past procedure. 
In faet, there is a persistent attempt to 
put new wine in old bottles. And we 
are all at fault. However much youth, 
With its freshness, and age, with its 
wisdom, may appreciate the comedy of 
‘‘Milestones,’’ the one looks forward 
and the other back with an incurable 





self-assurance that the humour of the 
play is salted only for others. 

The writer attempted in 1927 to 
summarise his conceptions of mechani- 
cal warfare in two books: ‘‘ Artillery; 
today and tomorrow,’’ ‘‘Some Aspects 
of Mechanisation.’’ At that time he 
had never been in personal contact with 
the Armoured Foree. He had there- 
fore to draw largely on his imagination 
and to depend on newspaper reports 
for the facts on which to base conclu- 
sions. Last year he was appointed 
Chief Umpire, 3d Division, of which 
the Experimental Armoured Force 
formed part. He thus had the oppor- 
tunity, previously denied to him, of 
studying the subject of mechanisation 
at close quarters; and the results of his 
observations will appear in the ensuing 
articles. He had hoped to be able to 
set some of the theories expounded in 
his books to the test of experience. In 
certain eases he was able to do so, 
mainly by negative processes. For the 
most part, however, he failed, because 
his ideas on the employment of the ar- 
moured force differed fundamentally 
from those of the directors. He had 
formulated certain proposals for the 
improvement of training: long-range 


‘Reprinted by permission of the editor, THE ARMY, NAvy, AND AIR Force Ga- 


ZETTE [British]. 
About January, 1929.—EprrTor. 
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Infantry of Today 
A Mobile Machine Gun, Second Battalion, The King’s Royal Rifle Corps 


enterprises (the early part to take 
place either actually or on paper only) 
arranged to finish up in a clash of bat- 
tle on government ground ; or the action 
of the armoured foree against other 
mechanised forees, flagged or real; or 
the passage of a river on a wide front; 
or raids against distant communica- 
tions through unmobilized forces along 
a frontier. But none of these exercises 
was carried out; probably because they 
had never been set to the old man- 
power army. And none of the schemes 
actually set provided, or could have 
provided, any experience from which 
to discover the true réle and the real 
capacity of a motorised force. The 
greatest distance the opposing armies 
were ever set apart prior to an exer- 
cise was sixty miles. How could such 
operations possibly furnish a test to an 
instrument, whose basic speed when 
unopposed should be ten miles per 
hour, and which possesses vehicles, 
apart from aircraft, that can travel 
fifty miles per hour? The limitations 
imposed by the size of government 
ground and of the training grant are 
undeniable. But it is possible that 
more value might have been obtained 


for money expended had one or two 
large-scale exercises only been at- 
tempted, and those made to approxi- 
mate as closely as possible to condi- 
tions that might obtain in war in cer- 
tain contingencies. 


COMMAND FROM THE AIR 


With such short-range operations as 
were undertaken it was obviously im- 
possible to try out ideas suggested by 
the high speed and long range of 
mechanised forces. Command from the 
air is a case in point, The main rea- 
sons for such a method of control, 
which has such obvious drawbacks, lie 
in the great distances covered and in 
the rapid pace of approach of the con- 
tending forces. When the latter have 
only to traverse a few miles before en- 
countering each other, and the average 
rate of approach is that of the footsol- 
dier, any of the old methods of com- 
mand—motor, horse or even shanks’ 
mare—will suffice, and are naturally 
far more efficacious than air-control. 
Who would not prefer to sit in a large 
covered motor-office, with every refine 
ment of comfort and communication, 
carefully calculated for the exercise of 
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effective direction, in preference to a 
confined, noisy and wind-swept seat in 
a plane; more especially when the oc- 
cupant is, perhaps, the target of enemy 
aircraft, whieh have been warned to 
fight not with small or great, but only 
with the King of Israel? 

The initial proximity of the oppos- 
ing groups also prevented any real 
trial of the requirements of distant re- 
connaissance and protection, or of the 
passage of rivers, or of the effect of 
parallel rivers. Nor in such short ex- 
ercises was it possible to estimate the 
drag placed on the strategie activity of 
a foree engaged in a far-reaching 
movement by an excessive attribution 
of artillery; nor to practice antiair- 
craft defence in all its shapes. 

In facet, on the whole, the Experi- 
mental Armoured Foree belied its 
name in 1928. It was armoured in- 
deed, but experimental only in drill, 
in minor taeties, in camouflage, and in 
the domestic provinees of supply and 
maintenanee. In all these directions, 
excellent results were obtained. But, 
in the higher aspects of training and 
leadership, there were no experiments. 
The capacity of the foree in its princi- 
pal sphere remains a sealed book. 

Although the writer oceupied an of- 
ficial position on mancuvres, the views 
expressed in this series of articles are 
purely personal and often, maybe, 
heretical. In eertain eases they may 
be identical with official opinions, but 
it is not proposed (as often as not 
owing to lack of information on the 
subject) to indieate such coincidence 
where it oeeurs. 

The object of the series is to place 
certain aspeets of mechanisation before 
‘ne reader in order to help him to form 
a julgment of the points at issue. If 


an advance is to be made, the subject 
has to be widely discussed, and in that 
process it must be examined from 
every angle—the official angle, the non- 
official angles, and the angle of per- 
sonal experience. 


THE NEW WEAPON 


The reader, especially if he has not 
made contact with the Armoured 
Force, must picture a wonderful new 
weapon, whose home and whose drill 
ground is Salisbury Plain and whose 
maneuvre area is Great Britain. He 
must see it as an instrument well ad- 
ministered and finely commanded, of 
tremendous potential value, but sub- 
ject, like all things, to weaknesses and 
defects, It is for him, in common with 
all interested in the subject, to see that 
its value is fully exploited and the de- 
fects remedied. To attain this end 
much clear thinking and hard thinking, 
purged of prejudice, is needed. 

In the process of this thought the 
reader might remember, as the writer 
seeks to do, that it is easy for the critic 
to criticise. He bears no responsibility 
for his statements. If they are wrong 
he allows them to pass into oblivion. 
If correct, he proclaims his infallibility 
from the housetops. Those in author- 
ity have in this age a particularly 
heavy responsibility to shoulder. They 
are limited and obstructed by a hun- 
dred obstacles and a great variety of 
opinion. Inventions come and go like 
the films of a cinema. And yet on 
each point as it arises they must give 
an opinion that is clear, sound, con- 
nected and lasting. It is the age not 
only of quick movement, but of quick 
thought. The bayonet was once at- 
tached to the musket by being jammed 
into the muzzle. It had to be removed 
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before firing. Its fixing and removal 
were slow processes, imposing a serious 
handicap on the footsoldier in dealing 
with cavalry. Yet it was twelve years 


ee 


before the socket was invented; and 
that in the period of the renaissance of 
military art. Whitehall may indeed 
envy the Adophian War Office! 


II.—POLICY 


It is interesting to study authori- 
tative statements in our own and 
other countries as to the policy to be 
observed with regard to mobile ar- 
moured forces. There are three aspects 
to examine: What is the policy? Is it 
sound? How far is it being carried 
out? 

The policy to be followed in our 
own country was laid down early in 
1918 by the Secretary of State for 
War. The immediate object was, he 
said, ‘‘to test the possibility of an ar- 
moured, mechanised force, designed for 
action as a self-contained formation 
and to find the best composition of the 
foree and to evolve the best tactics for 
its use. The policy they were pursuing 
was gradually to connect existing for- 
mations which were organised without 
reference to mechanical vehicles into 
formations based upon the increased 
mobility and fire-power given by the 
use of the internal combustion engine, 
whether used in air or land armaments 
or in transport.’” He had ‘‘no doubt 
that the policy he was pursuing was 
the right one. It had been determined 
at the moment to utilise in full the in- 
ventions which had proved useful in 
civil life; but they had to be adapted 
to military use, and the Army with its 
ancient traditions, its historie regi- 
ments and its invaluable esprit de 
corps, had to be adapted to the new 
conditions. ”’ 

Except for a tinge of vagueness in 
the second sentence, no objection can 


*Times [London], March 9, 1928. 


be made to these proposals. It is only 
when the methods by which they are 
to be put in effect are expounded that 
doubts are generated. 

Provision was to be made at once for 
one machine gun company per bat- 
talion, antitank guns, a new horse ar- 
tillery gun, a new field howitzer, for 
more armoured fighting vehicles of va- 
rious types, and for the mechanisation 
of further field artillery brigades and 
of bridging and signal units. Some of 
the steps indicated are definitely in a 
forward direction; others conditionally 
so; others again are retrograde. At 
this stage we may subject them to brief 
and separate treatment. 

To begin with the machine guns: the 
increase there is technically an act of 
mechanisation, for its objeet is to re- 
place men by machines; but it does not 
imply mechanisation in the usual ae- 
ceptance of the term. The machine 
gun with infantry is neither armoured 
nor self-propelled, nor is it a machine- 
killer. These points will be discussed 
in detail in a later article. At the 
moment it may suffice to indicate that 
the increased fire-power thus afforded 
to the battalion will neither protect the 
old army from armoured vehicles nor 
will it lend assistance of any practical 
value to the new army. 


ARMOURED CAR CAVALRY 


Next to deal with the transformation 
of two cavalry regiments into a 
moured car regiments. This must be @ 
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sad blow to horse lovers, especially 
those immediately eoneerned ; and they 
have all our sympathy. But it shows 
a real appreciation of the needs of the 
future and is not a step, but a bound 
forward. The.value of the change is, 
however, being gravely discounted by 
the retention of the armoured units in 
the same brigades as horsed units— 
again a point for later discussion. 
Then as to guns: the introduction of 
anew R. H. A. weapon and a new field 
howitzer appears to be wholly devoid 
of justification at the present juncture. 
As regards the former, the principal, 
almost the only field for the employ- 
ment of cavalry lies in the East and 
Middle East, where our probable op- 
ponents, being equipped for the most 
part with obsolete or ebsolescent arma- 
ments, will regard the 13-pounder as 
a weapon in the first flight. True, it 
is on the heavy side and operates as a 
drag on cavalry mobility. The remedy 
is not, however, a new weapon, but the 
provision of mechanical transport for 
the old weapon. And what is the mat- 
ter with our old friend the ‘‘four- 
five,“ that rendered such excellent 


service in the great war? Its range 
may be nothing to boast of, but how 
often in open warfare shall we need a 


field howitzer with a carry of over 
seven thousand? Surely its replace- 
ment can be postponed when there are 
so Many urgent calls on the military 
budget. This excessive assessment of 
the value of range is a relic of static 
warfare. Apart, however, from these 
objections to adventure in new types 
of ordnanee, there is the further 
strong objection that the whole artil- 
lery arm is at the moment in the melt- 
Ing pot; and, under the heat-forces 


a 


“4.5-in, Q. F. field howitzer. 


generated by the internal combustion 
engine, it is by no means certain in 
what shape it will emerge. The last 
objection should exercise a particularly 
strong discouragement to the further 
mechanisation of artillery as it is now 
being carried out. 


ANTITANK GUNS 


Passing from guns proper to anti- 
tank guns, we may note that the pro- 
vision of the latten depends for its 
soundness on the decision as to their 
grouping and mobility. Heavy, com- 
paratively immobile guns, dispersed 
among battalions are of no serious 
value except where tanks are foolish 
enough to make direct attacks upon 
them. On the other hand, if mecha- 
nised and brigaded, they do afford to 
the old army, during its process of 
transformation, a chance, not only of 
survival, but even of some useful ac- 
tivity. 

After this lengthy array of negatives 


and conditional ‘‘ayes’’ it is pleasant 


to reach a zone of positive agreement. 
The mechanisation of bridging and sig- 
nal services is bound to be of value 
with armies both of the old style and 
the new, and at all the various stages 
of progress from one to the other. It 
will be generally accepted, too, that an 
increase in armoured fighting vehicles 
is desirable ; because, even though there 
may be doubts as to the correct pat- 
terns to follow, it is certain that all the 
existing types have a high residual 
fighting value. Another welcome sign is 
the intention to base mechanised forces 
as far as possible on civilian equip- 
ments, though in the first instance it 
will, of course, be the task of the tail 
to wag the dog. 
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Another authoritative indication of 
policy was given by the C. I. G. 8. at 
the close of the training season of 1927, 
in which he made two statements of 
particular interest. The first, that ‘‘in 
the future we should have infantry and 
cavalry divisions—both brought up to 
date by motorisation and the addition 
of armoured units—and armoured di- 
visions.’’ And the second, that ‘‘the 
armoured force should be regarded as 
a separate force, not as part of the 
existing divisions.’’ 

The motorisation of infantry and 
cavalry divisions will be discussed in 
detail later. It furnishes additional 
mobility, and it has a certain utility 
for protective purposes and in combats 
with unarmoured forces; but, for war- 
fare in the petrol-power period proper, 
it has a strictly limited value. Nor 
does the addition of armoured units to 
unarmoured formations admit of the 
exploitation of the best qualities of the 


former—a point that was in evidence , 


at recent manceuvres, where tanks at- 
tached to a division were used for such 
purposes as road-blocks and escorts to 
headquarters. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL FORCE 


The institution of the Experimental 
Armoured Force in 1927, and its con- 
tinuance in 1928, together with the 
statement of the C. I. G. S. quoted 
above, were generally hailed as indica- 
tions that the policy of separate ar- 
moured formations was definitely 
adopted, and that the latter would 
not be tied in any way to less mobile 
formations. This belief was rudely 
dispelled when the news was re- 
ceived that the Experimental Force 
was to be disbanded, and __ that, 
in its place, there were to be two 
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armoured forces, the one at Aldershot 
and the other on Salisbury Plain. The 
full implications of the new scheme are 
not yet apparent. If the intention js 
that armoured forces from the two sta- 
tions shall normally operate against 
each other, there is much to be said for 
it; but if, as appears from the word- 
ing, they are to be tied up continually 
with other formations, they will, as has 
already been stated, never be able to 
develop their true characteristics nor 
to realise their proper formations. 
Generally speaking, therefore, we 
may say that our policy, though aiming 
at sound and attainable ideals, is being 
distracted to a great extent from its 
path. How far this distraction is to 
be attributed to conservatism and 
vested interests and how far to such 
factors as finance and barrack accom- 
modation can only be judged at the 
War Office. The direct and single 
minded pursuit of a policy in such a 
complicated matter, where competing 
interests are tugging away from all 
points of the compass, is, of course, a 
very difficult matter. It is, however, 
perhaps fair to suggest that, having 
laid down a line, it should be followed 
in spite of conservatism and vested in- 
terests, and that finance should be only 
allowed to exercise limitation in the 
amount, not in the direction of effort. 
The policy of India, under the urge 
of the War Office, is now that of a 
slow movement towards partial mech- 
anisation, which admits of progress at 
home without the scrapping of the 
Cardwell system, The form is less im- 
portant than the intention; but it is 
satisfactory to note the proposal to em- 
ploy the six-wheeler on a large scale, 
a vehicle which may take a consider- 
able part in the development of agti- 
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cultural areas and may thus be avail- 
able in large numbers to solve the big- 
gest problems of Indian warfare—that 


of transport. Here, indeed, it is pos- 
sible for the dog to wag the tail—not 
vice versa, 

We may now turn to American 


of mechanisation 
if portions of the United States Army, 
ud the lines on which they are work- 
ing, have been already described in 
the pages of this journal, and a few 
‘comments on the subject only will be 
here. 
re are in the United States about 
five million motor vehicles, and 
five millions are now being pro- 
annually. On the North Ameri- 
continent is to be found over eighty 
per cent of the world’s supply of oil. 
The move towards mechanisation is 
therefore not unnatural with such re- 
sources in construction, driving power 
| driving skill. 


policy. The process - 
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‘MOVEMENT AND SURPRISE’’ 
(he general staff there still regard 
try as the backbone of the land 


hut consider that ‘‘advances in 
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motorisation have made possible and 
advisable the restoration through mech- 
anisation of the element of movement 
and surprise which before the World 
War was only operative through cav- 
alry.’’ This policy was expressed in 
the first instance in the formation of 
an Experimental Mechanised Foree— 
a conglomeration of army services of 
all kinds in various stages and forms 
of mechanisation—which after a short 
life has now been disintegrated. Its 
successor is to be a Mechanised Force 
which shall come into effective exis- 
tence as part of the United States 
Army in 1931. 

France has large numbers of tanks, 
mainly those which were in hand at 
the end of the war. From all appear- 
ances, however, she still believes rather 
in manpower than in petrol-power as 
the motive force of armies. This may 
be due partly to the lack of success of 
her tanks in Syria and Morocco and 
partly to their cost compared to that of 
the conscript footsoldier. With the 
rapid enlargement now in progress of 


her industrial position, it is possible, 
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however, that she may alter her policy. 

Mechanisation is not permitted to 
Germany under the Treaty; but she 
studies the subject intensely. Her mil- 
itary literature teems with it, and she 
employs dummy tanks in manceuvres. 
She is particularly interested at the 
moment in antitank work and in de- 
signs of antitank guns. 

Once war breaks out, there will be 
a very rapid development of mechani- 
sation among all industrial nations. 
And it must be remembered in this con- 
nection that the form is not vital. Mo- 
bility plays as large a part as armour, 
and, till the latter is available, and 


IlI.—_STRATEGY 

In a work’ which draws its inspira- 
tion largely from Colonel Henderson’s 
‘*Seience of War,’’ Major Gilbert dis- 
eusses at some length two maxims on 
the study of ancient warfare, which are 
diametrically opposed to one another. 
They are voiced—the one by the great- 
est practical exponent of war; the 
other by the ablest of writers on the 
subject. ‘‘Read,’’ says Napoleon, 
‘fand re-read the campaigns of Alex- 
ander, Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Turenne, Eugéne and Fred- 
erick. Model yourself upon them. 
This is the only means of becoming a 
great Captain and of acquiring the 
secret of war.’’ On the other hand, 
according to Clausewitz: ‘‘The farther 
we go back, the more useless becomes 
military history, as it gets so much the 
more meagre and barren of detail. The 
most useless of all is that of the old 
world.’’ 

Contradictory as are these two say- 
ings, they are both to a great extent 
true. There is nothing to be learnt 


—_ 


while the world is still armed with the 
small bore weapon, vast numbers of 
vehicles may be placed in the field un. 
protected for transport and, for fight- 
ing purposes, furnished only with light 
shields. Oil in many eases will be the 
only serious limiting factor. Picture a 
nation at war, with its armies and their 
functions based on the civil equipment 
in motors of the United States! Pic- 
ture as an example a repetition of the 
American Civil War enacted mechani- 
cally! Such an extreme case boggles 
imagination; but the ordinary case re- 
quires some study, both as regards 
fighting organisation and supply. 


AND TACTICS 


from the drill and the minor tactics of 
the ancients; and the absence of details 
regarding relative numbers, morale, 
ground and armament imposes a grave 
handicap on the study of their grand 
tactics and strategy. There is, how- 
ever, sufficient information available in 
many of their campaigns to render the 
study of the latter profitable on broad 
lines. It was the art of command, not 
the manipulation of the legion, to 
which Napoleon referred—that art ex- 
pressed in the use of surprise and 
stratagem, in the pursuit of mobility 
and in the inspiration of morale. Is 
there, for instance, a better example in 
modern history of the profitable use of 
interior lines than Nero’s action at 
Metaurus? Leaving his legate in front 
of Hannibal, he reinforced Livius, dis- 
tant two hundred miles, defeated Has- 
drubal, and returned to his old place, 
his absence undiscovered by his great 
opponent. Napoleon can match this in 
1796, but none else. 

The value of ancient history is 


*“The Evolution of Tactics.” Maj. G. Gilbert. 
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patent in the faet that, though every 
war is different from the last and 
every war is regarded as abnormal, yet 
when they are examined it is found 
that suecess or failure depended 
largely on the acceptance or discard 
of certain principles eternal of appli- 
eation, as true for Hannibal as for 
Haig. 
CLAUSEWITZ 


Clausewitz, indeed, fully realised the 
permanence of principles; but what ob- 
scured from him the value of their 
study in ancient history was that he 
lived in the middle of a particular mil- 
itary epoch; the one that is now pass- 
ing—the musket age. He saw in the 
Napoleonic struggles tremendous tac- 


tical developments and the art of 
strategy in the hands of a Master. But 
there was in all a certain formalism. 


From the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the musket and its attached 
bayonet had dominated the fields of 
drill and taeties. Only in their terms 
could even the principles of strategy 
be applied; and nowhere, on the hori- 
zons of thought and invention, could 
any change in these conditions be de- 
scribed. There appeared, accordingly, 
to be no great object in studying the 
history of a period prior to the reign 
of Gustavus Adolphus—the man who 
had organised war on modern methods 
and had restored infantry to its former 
place and prestige. Standing in the 
middle of this musket age, evolution 
had not the interest of Clausewitz that 
it has for us who balance on its farth- 
est edge. For him the cavalry age had 
gone as certainly as the pike and bow. 
But we are not so sure. We see in our 
latest war figures a resemblance to the 


es 


medieval knight and to the mounted 
archers that destroyed Crassus and his 
legions—both forms of mobile ar- 
moured fighting units; and we know 
that, in the cavalry age, there was a 
power at once so mobile and so strong 
as to force infantry into forts and into 
mountains for a thousand years. True, 
it was the dark age of the military art, 
with lessons few, far to seek and 
mostly negative—the age of strong 
arms and trusty swords that lacked a 
leader. But, even so, we may hope to 
draw therefrom analogies to our profit 
that may hold the shadows from the 
coming age. 

Clausewitz, and his disciple von 
Moltke, were the teachers of the armies 
of 1914; and, according to Swjetschin", 
it was because of the narrow limits 
thus set to their learning that the gen- 
eral staffs of Europe were but indiffer- 
ently prepared for the world struggle. 
The British general staff, to the extent 
that it was inspired by the writings of 
Henderson, furnished a partial excep- 
tion, as did those who followed von 
Schlieffen in his studies of the great 
Carthaginian. 


THE EFFECT OF RECENT CAMPAIGNS 

It is without doubt extraordinarily 
difficult to escape, whether tactically or 
strategically, from the binding shackles 
of recent campaigns. This was evi- 
denced clearly in the great war, where 
commanders in the higher grades 
failed to shake themselves free from 
the trammels of trench warfare when 
an opportunity arose for an advance. 
Ludendorf warned the German com- 
manders of this danger prior to March 
offensive of 1918. Haig warned his 


‘In the new edition of his work, “The History of the Art of War.” 
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commanders after the August victories. 
But in both cases the warning was 
without avail. It was found far easier 
to train the troops to open warfare 
than the higher leaders, who had been 
thinking for years in terms of tele- 
phones and trenches. 

Generally, however, it is easy to es- 
cape from the shackles when the recent 
experience has been that of trench 
warfare. The active and adventurous 
soldier naturally seeks an outlet in 
movement for his physical and mental 
activities. He was ready enough to 
swallow with avidity the teachings of 
the South African War, but showed a 
marked distaste to imbibing the es- 
sence of the Manchurian battles. In 
the former case, fire was indeed power- 
ful; but, by its aid, mobility could be 
won and retained; and cavalry was in 
its element. In the latter, cavalry 
played but a small part; and there was 
such an aspect of finality in the limi- 
tations set to movement by wire and 
machine guns, that the ardent military 
mind refused to credit their perma- 
nence. 

We find, therefore, with surprise, ten 
years after the great war, that the nar- 
rowing influence of trench warfare is 
still upon us. This is due largely to 
two causes: the first, the intensity of 
the conditions that prevailed in the 
western theatre where the domination 
of fire over movement reached its cli- 
max; the second, the length of the 
struggle. In four long years the 
younger generation with its fresh and 
resilient minds was lost to the nation, 
and, during the same period an ossifi- 
eation of current formule was in 
progress in the brains of the older gen- 
eration, which all the blisters of subse- 
quent criticism failed to reduce. 


ee 


Now, however, with the passage of 
time, impressions of the trenches are 
fading, and the older generation is de. 
parting or losing control. There are, 
in consequence, signs of a tactical up- 
lift; more noticeable perhaps with the 
Armoured Foree on Salisbury Plain 
than elsewhere; though, even in this 
new world, the dead weight of certain 
armaments and the slow death of out- 
worn prejudices are still hampering 
progress. 

In the domain of grand tactics and 
strategy, no such advance is apparent; 
the shackles are as tight as ever. Is 
this a passing phase—passing very 
slowly or are we at the portals of a new 
dark age? The Romans scorned the 
art of Hannibal as something net quite 
nice ; not done by the best people. They 
gave no honour to Nero on his return 
from Metaurus, Is it in that light that 
we view strategy? Our most recent 
opponents have uttered the verdict on 
us of ‘‘Staunch but unskilful.’’ Must 
our device always be the bludgeon! 

We have at the moment a wonderful 
weapon—a new brand Excalibur fresh 
from the Lake. Handled bludgeon- 
wise it will soon lose its edge; in the 
hands of a Master it will prevail. 

**Tn war, it is the man, not men, that 
counts.’’ In prineiple this will be true 
and more so when men are replaced by 
machines, for the faster the movement, 
the quicker must be the directing 
brain, and the more decisive will be the 
influence exercised thereby. But the 
man has to learn—we have Napoleon's 
authority for that; and we have to 
catch him first. 

As we cannot gamble on the advent 
of a Master, we must have a doctrine 
(not too dogmatic) for the exploitation 
of this weapon in its wider spheres. In 
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‘raming the new ereed, the general belief will be expressed in terms to 
staff’ must study history and, in so which Clausewitz was a stranger. In 
doing. must differentiate between pure short, in the art of handling armoured 
evolution and the eataelysmic interrup- mobile hitting power in its new guise 
tions of a Master. They will remem- they must look to the future and, at 
ber the old prineiples; but they will re- the same time, taking Napoleon’s ad- 
member also that they stand on the vice, must seek inspiration from the 
borders of a passing age, and that their Captains of all time. 


D 


The Decline in Size of the Bullet 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE low muzzle velocity of early small-arms re- 

quired a large, heavy bullet to give striking 
power. As improvements were made-in muskets, the 
size of the projectile gradually decreased until the 
latest model rifle bullet is only about one-third the 
diameter of the flint-lock ball. 


This change is shown in the following table: 


Projectile Diam. in Inches 
Pibest et AE ik ceed 7 
rae en ne oe 58 
EE ee or 45 
Meartimni-Poernrry nnn incense A 
Krag-Jorgenson .308 
iv | | Re eed eee ee eee 303 


Springfield 1906 . 


And now experiments are going on with a caliber 
.276 semiautomatic shoulder rifle. 
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Condiments and Their Use in 
Cookery 


A discussion in the interests of more tasty food in Army messes 


Lieut. Howarp Criswe.L, 27th Infantry 


HAT is a condiment? How is 
a condiment used in cookery ? 

Let us examine the first question— 
What is a condiment? 

Investigation into many sources, in- 
cluding mess personnel, has shown the 
writer that there is conflict of opinion, 
apparently misunderstanding, and that 
but little exact information is to be 
had. 

The Army Cook Manual (T. M. 
2100-152), page 5, defines a condiment 
as ‘‘something to give relish to the 
food and to gratify the taste . . . gen- 
eral term of seasoning.’’ 

And then, on page 56, under ‘‘Sea- 
soning’’ the same manual reads: 
‘*Foods should possess decided flavors 
without being too highly seasoned. 
Cooks should not be satisfied with 
learning the proper proportions of in- 
gredients, and think that the work is 
done when the cooking begins. Food 
must be properly prepared, delicately 
seasoned, and served hot or cold as de- 
sired. Lukewarm, improperly flavored, 
and ill-seasoned food is unpaltable, and 
if served in a slovenly manner is most 
unappetizing. Any amount of flavor- 
ing and seasoning at the table cannot 
make up for poor flavoring and season- 
ing in cooking. The only cook who 
should be styled Chef is one who uses 
the proper proportions in cooking, who 
delicately seasons his food and serves 
it in an appetizing manner ... ”’. 

With the exception of the definition 
under ‘‘Sausage’’ (page 13) which 
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uses the words, ‘‘flavored with spices 
and condiments,’’ and under ‘‘Garlie’’ 
(page 8) where the statement is made 
that ‘‘garlic is a favorite condiment 
of the people of southern Europe and 
the Orient,’’ the manual does not go 
into further details. 

The inference seems to be that a 
condiment is a substance on the order 
of a spice, and that it is similarly used. 
In fact, kitchen personnel seems gen- 
erally to accept spices and condiments 
as being the same thing—which at 
best is never more than a hazy subject 
with them. 

Let us go, then, to the dictionary. 

A condiment (Standard Dictionary) 
is a sauce, relish, spice, ete. A condi- 
ment (Webster) is something used to 
give relish to food and to gratify the 
taste, a pungent and appetizing sub- 
stance like pepper, mustard, ete. 

A spice (Standard) is an aromatic, 
pungent substance, as cinnamon, 
cloves, ete., used to flavor food and bev- 
erages: also such substances taken col- 
lectively. A spice (Webster) is a vege- 
table condiment usually in the form of 
powder also such condiments 
taken collectively. 

Seasoning (Standard) is something 
added to food to give relish, hence 
something to increase enjoyment or to 
relieve monotony (in the figurative 
meaning). 

A relish (Standard) is the pleasing 
taste . . . flavor, especially agreeable. 

Flavor (Standard) is to impart 
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favor or to give a distinguishing 
quality to. ..358 quality affecting 
the sense of taste or smell, especially 
pleasantly. 

Upon turning to Q. M. Bulletin No. 
42 (Spices) there is again this appar- 
ent differentation between spices and 
condiments in the few places of the 
text in which the subject of condiments 
is mentioned. And then on the pages 
(10-11-12-16-17) which classify spices 
—including thereunder certain  so- 
called ‘‘stimulating condiments,’’ pep- 
per, mustard, horseradish, garlic, cap- 
sicum, ete.—the bulletin apparently as- 
sumes that some difference exists, but 
fails to show it. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to 
criticize. He suggests, however, that 
the subject is of sufficient importance 
to warrant more exact definitions and 
classification, for one need only go to 
a company mess and question the spe- 
cialized personnel there to discover 
that their knowledge is as cloudy and 
uncertain on the subject as the limited 
amount of reference matter available 
appears to be. 

It is due to this uncertainty, con- 
fliet of opinion, and conflicting state- 
ments of the limited number of ref- 
erences that the writer has drawn cer- 
tain conelusions of his own, with an 
original definition. 

It seems to the writer (and this is 
an opinion which finds concurrence 
among the various instructors of mess 
management and cookery) that if a 
condiment is thought of as a seasoning 
or flavoring agent—in other words, 
any spice, relish, mixture, flavoring, 
extract, herb or other substance used 
for the purpose of seasoning or flavor- 
ing food or drink we are at 
once at ease as to an exact definition. 

The only question which then pre- 


sents itself is: Where should we draw 
the line of demarcation as to what is 
and what is not a condiment? 

This, teo, is a point which does not 
seem to be covered in any reference. 
Therefore the writer ventures the 
original statement that nothing is a 
condiment unless its true function, or 
actual use, is to add some distinctive 
and pleasing quality to the taste of a 
drink or a dish. 

Sugar, for example, may be used as 
the ingredient of a dish. On the other 
hand, there are times when sugar is a 
seasoning or flavoring agent and there- 
fore comes under the above definition 
of a condiment. Tomatoes, when they 
are used as a seasoning or flavoring’ 
agent, become a condiment under the 
definition above. 

Under this broad division, we may 
well consider the effect of heat and air 
in developing food flavors. 

It is a well-known fact that various 
cooking temperatures, cooking with 
lids on (or off) the dish, and open-air 
cooking can add (or detract) from the 
flavors of various dishes. 


**The heat required in cooking seems 
to create new flavors and to change 
the odor, taste, and digestibility of 
nearly all food stuffs. It swells and 
bursts the starch cells in flour, rice, 
potatoes; hardens the albumen of eggs, 
fish, and meats; and softens the fibrous 
substances in tough meats, vegetables, 
and fruits. It develops new flavors 
in tea, coffee, meats, vegetables, crusts 
of bread, baked beans, etc. 

‘‘Air (or the oxygen it contains) 
plays an important part in the de- 
velopment of certain flavors. Steaks 
broiled in the open air, bread toasted 
in the same manner, and roasted ears 
of corn possess certain flavors that 
cannot be obtained in any other way. 
It is also noticeable that articles of 
food cooked in a closed oven possess 
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certain flavors that are lost if the cook- 
ing is done in the open on the top of 
the range. Baked apples have a pecul- 
iarly fine flavor, largely due.to trans- 
formation of some of the starch into 
sugar and to caramelization of the 
sugar thus produced or that used in 
baking.’’ (TM 2100-152). 


In other words, heat and air have 
importanet effects on the taste of food, 
even if they are not condiments. 

For this reason, it is suggested that 
all condiments be classified as follows: 

1. Spices, and analogous vegetable 
substances. 

2. Flavoring extracts, and analogous 
agents, 

3. All other agents—not ingredients, 
as the term is broadly used—which are 
used and which act as a seasoning or 
flavoring agent to the food or drink. © 

Which latter—‘‘all other agents not 
ingredients’’—being a miscellaneous 
hodge-podge that may include anything 
such as sugar (used as a flavoring 
agent), mayonnaise dressing on a 
salad, tabasco sauce on meats and in 

soup, cake made with a particular 
 shortening—is a division which is 
probably highly debatable, and might 
be further sub-divided or sub-classified 
into relishes, meat sauces, salad dress- 
ing, and so on, depending on how the 
items are normally used. ; 

But for everyday, non-theoretical, 
purely practical use, these three broad 
divisions seem basie and sound. 

It seems to the writer that the fun- 
damental purpose and use of a condi- 
ment is to improve the tastiness of the 
dish . . . to add a somthing to it 





which will make it more delightful to 
the palate of the one who eats. And 
inasmuch as this opinion seems to be 
substantiated by all references, for the 
purpose of this paper, this is the prime 
and only function of a condiment. 

A condiment, then, is a seasoning or 
flavoring agent used to give (or to 
add) more enjoyable palatability to a 
food or a drink. It may give variety, 
it may have a value as food, but it will 
always prove to be (when added to the 
dish) an incentive to the appetite. It 
should make the dish more appetizing 
or stimulating to the palate. 

And this last—eater-enjoyment—is 
the secret to the art of cookery, for, as 
the Q. M. bulletin states: ‘‘ First-class 
chefs make their reputations by the 
skilful handling of the various agree- 
able flavors produced by the blending 
and manipulation of . . . condi- 
eS ke 

I venture the statement that ninety- 
nine per cent of the recipes and books 
on cooking make the flat statement 
*‘season (cr flavor) to taste.’’ Because 
this is a basic fact—season to please 
the taste of the eater—and every per- 
son has some small (or marked) dif- 
ference in his food likes or dislikes, 
only two definite rules can well be laid 
down for the use of these condimental 
agents : 


1. Season while cooking. 

2. Add the seasoning a little at a 
time, tasting intermittently until the 
dish is properly seasoned. Undersea- 
soning may be rectified—overseason- 
ing probably cannot. © 
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Relation of the Soldier to Civil 
Functions 


Capt. Frep E. Hacen, 


Quartermaster Corps 


Ill’ 


INCIDENTS OF THE SOLDIER-CITIZEN STATUS 


“The notion that because men are soldiers they cease to be citizens is 
wrong. A soldier is gifted with all the rights of other citizens and is 
bound to all the duties of other citizens.”—Sir James Mansfield, Burdett 


v. Abbot, 4 Taunt., 401. 


REMOVAL TO FEDERAL COURTS OF TRIALS 
FOR ACTS DONE UNDER COLOR OF 
\UTHORITY OF UNITED STATES 
Vee any civil or crimi- 

nal prosecution is commenced in 
any state court against any person in 
the military service of the United 
States with respect to any aet done 
under color of his office or status, or 
in respeet to which he claims any right, 
title or authority under any law of 
the United States respecting the mili- 
tary forees, or under the laws of war, 


such suit or prosecution may at any 
time before trial or final hearing, upon 
proper application, be removed for 
trial in the federal courts. 

The original exemption from trial in 
state courts of federal agents charged 
with offenses against the state while in 


4] 


the discharge of their federal functions 
related to revenue agents. Later this 
general principle was extended by the 
courts to other federal agents, and 
Congress, following judicial reasoning 
and decisions, has made specifie pro- 
vision in A. W. 117 with respect to per- 
ns in the military service, because it 
has been found that they too may suf- 
ler unjustly beeause of local sentiment. 


\ 


Also as stated by the Circuit Court for 
the District of Nebraska in the Fair 
Case, 100 Fed, 149: ‘‘An act done by 
an officer or agent of the United States 
in and about a matter solely within 
federal control, and in pursuance of an 
authority given by the laws of the 
United States, is not an offense against 
the laws of the state.’’ The intent is, 
of course, to secure simple justice, to 
protect the federal government in the 
enforcement of its laws through its of- 
ficers, and to protect these officers from 
local prejudices. 


DEFENSE AND INDEMNIFICATION BY THE 
GOVERNMENT OF OFFICERS SUED 

Where an officer is sued in his repre- 
sentative capacity, or as a nominal de- 
fendant in a case in which the United 
States is the real party at interest, it 
will properly devolve upon the Gov- 
ernment to assume the defense of the 
case and bear the expense of the pro- 
ceeding. An officer so sued, believing 
and desiring that his defense should be 
assumed. by the United States, should 
report the facts to the Secretary of 
War who, if he deems the application 
reasonable, will refer the question to 


See Editor’s introduction to Part I, page 573, INFANTRY JOURNAL for June, 1929. 
art II appears on page 47, INFANTRY JOURNAL for July, 1929. 
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the Department of Justice. The de- 
cision of the latter will in general be 
determined by the amount of interest, 
pecuniary or otherwise, which the 
United States may have in the ease or 
the questions involved therein, and the 
state of available appropriations for 
such purpose. It has been the uni- 
form practice of the federal govern- 
ment to take upon itself the defense of 
its officers who are sued or prosecuted 
for executing its laws. The attorney 
general has in certain eases decided 
that where an officer has carried on his 
own defense he has a just claim against 
the Government for the sum that he 
may be ‘‘out of pocket’’ though he is 
‘‘not to be allowed any unreasonable 
or extravagant expenses.’’ For indem- 
nification for any damages, other than 
nominal, that an officer may be re- 
quired to pay, as also for the expenses 
of his defense, where not assumed by 
the United States, the officer will in 
general have no recourse except to 
Congress. Where a public officer is 
sued on account of an alleged wrong 
cr injury committed in the discharge 
of his duty, the general rule is that he 
must provide for his own defense. 
The question of indemnification is left 
to be determined by the law and facts 
as developed in the investigation. 


CIVIL LIABILITY TO THE UNITED STATES 

As a general rule of law, all public 
officers are liable to the United States 
for any pecuniary loss to the same 
which may be incurred by them in the 
course of the discharge of their public 
duties. This principle is especially ap- 
plicable to disbursing and accountable 
officers. The laws enacted for the safe- 
keeping and proper disposition of the 


——— 


public monies make officers personally 
liable for amounts lost in their charge, 
and constitute their acts legal em. 
bezzlement when perhaps the loss may 
have indeed resulted from no imme- 
diate fault of their own. In some ex- 
treme cases provision is made by 
statute for their relief from liability 
by application to the Court of Claims. 
In other cases they have in general no 
other recourse except to apply to Con- 
gress for a special act of their relief. 

Whether an officer can be made per- 
sonally responsible for losses of public 
money incurred by his subordinates 
will depend upon the official relation 
which, under the existing law, they 
bear to him or to the United States. 
If they are equally with himself dis- 
tinetive officers of the United States, 
appointed or commissioned by a com- 
mon superior, the mere fact that they 
may exercise their functions under his 
direction will not (in the absence of 
any law or regulations to the contrary) 
render him pecuniarily responsible for 
their short-comings, but they will them- 
selves on their bonds or otherwise be 
personally held for their respective 
losses (14 Ops. Atty. Gen. 268, 474, 
285). 

The civil liability of an officer to the 
United States for public funds may 
sometimes be conveniently enforced by 
way of a counter claim or offset inter- 
posed on the part of the Government 
in a case in which he, himself, has in- 
stituted suit in the Court of Claims 
for monies claimed to be due him as 
pay, allowances, and so on. 


CONTRACTUAL LIABILITY 


Officers and enlisted men are as liable 
to civil action as other citizens before 
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the proper civil eourts for breach of 
eontract, and in suits for damages, or 
for other eivil remedies; but an officer 
or agent is not liable on contracts made 
by him for the United States, when he 
has acted within the seope of his au- 
thority. His contracts thus made are 
publie and not personal. They enure 
to the benefit of, and are obligatory on, 
the United States, not the officer; nor 
can an officer or agent be sued upon a 
contract of the Government which it is 
simply his part to exeeute. An officer, 
however, is liable to an individual who 
is a party to or is interested in a pub- 
lie contract, when the officer has acted 
without authority or has exceeded his 
authority thereunder in regard to the 
same, thus making himself personally 
responsible. 


LIABILITY OF AN OFFICER AS GARNISHEE 
OR TRUSTEE 


An officer of the Army cannot be 
sued as garnishee or trustee, for, or 
on account of, public money in his pos- 
session. Money in the hands of a dis- 
bursing officer remains public funds 
until aetually paid over to the person 
or persons entitled to receive it as due 
them. To allow it to be attached 
would be to divert the monies of the 
United States from the specific pur- 
poses for which they have been ap- 
propriated by Congress, and while a 
violation of law would seriously em- 
barrass and so far suspend the opera- 
of government. 
States cannot be properly placed in the 
position of a stake-holder between the 
parties to whom it owes money, and 
their assignees or creditors. 

In rare instances where a warrant 
has actually been issued and is held 


tions 


The United 


within the jurisdiction of a court and 
payment is due and the court has juris- 
diction of the parties, it is possible to 
fulfill the requirements of the statutes 
with reference to assignment of claims 
due ; and in such instances a court may 
appoint a receiver to collect from the 
Government money due to one who is 
a debtor of the claimant and the ques- 
tion of the final disposition of such 
money becomes a separate matter of 
inquiry by the court, (See Price v. 
Forrest, 173 U. S. 410 and Butler v. 
Gorely, 146 U. S. 303.) 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR OFFICIAL AND DISs- 
CRETIONARY ACTS 


It is a general principle, applicable 
to officers of the Army equally with 
other public officers, that they are not 
to be made civilly responsible for the 
consequences of the ordinary and reg- 
ular discharge of their official duties. 
Further, where such officers are in- 
vested with discretion, they cannot be 
held to account for performance in the 
same manner as if their function were 
ministerial only, but their acts though 
mistaken, are, in general, to be pre- 
sumed to be authorized and legal. But 
if an officer exercising discretionary 
authority exceeds or abuses his author- 
ity and thus commits an illegal act to 
the injury of another, he will be held 
liable in an action at law. 


AMENABILITY OF MEMBERS OF COURT- 
MARTIAL 

Where a court-martial has jurisdic- 
tion over the person of the accused 
and with respect to his offense, and ex- 
ercises its authority in a fair, honest 
and impartial manner, its members 
eannot be held liable in an action for 
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mere errors of judgment. If, however, 
it appears that the court acted without 
jurisdiction or exceeded its jurisdiction 
then the several members thereof are 
personally liable (Shoemaker v. Nesbit, 
2 Hawle, Pa., 201). 


LIABILITY OF AN OFFICER EXECUTING A 
SENTENCE 


An officer who executes the lawful 
sentence of a court-martial is not liable 
in trespass, but if the sentence is il- 
legal, trespass will lie against him. 

A defendant who sets up a judgment 
of a court-martial as a defense must 
show affirmatively that the court had 
jurisdiction. 


AMENABILITY TO CRIMINAL PROSECUTION 
IN FEDERAL COURTS 


An officer or enlisted man may be 
tried in a federal court if charged with 
the commission of a crime of one of 
the classes known as crimes against 
the operations of the Government, or 
a erime committed in a place over 
which the United States has exclusive 
jurisdiction, or for the embezzlement 
or taking of public funds or other 
property, or with the commission of 
treason. 


AMENABILITY TO CRIMINAL PROSECUTION 
IN STATE COURTS 


Except where the act was committed 
upon a reservation or other premises 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States, an officer or enlisted 
man is liable, for a criminal offense 
against the local law, to prosecution in 
the courts of the state or territory, in 
the same manner as is a civilian. His 
being in the military service of the 
United States affects in no degree his 
amenability to such prosecution; nor 
is it affected by the fact that he was 


at the time of the offense engaged in 
the performance of military duty, if 
in such performance he exceeded his 
authority or was culpably negligent. 


LIABILITY OF AN OFFICER OR AGENT 
IN TORT 


While the United States cannot be 
sued in tort, this exemption does not 
protect its officers and agents, in time 
of peace, from being personally liable 
in an action of tort by a private per- 
son whose rights of property they have 
wrongfully invaded or injured, even 
by authority of the United States. 
Such officers and agents are liable, in 
such ease, to be sued, although acting 
under the order of the United States, 
when the orders or instructions given 
them are not strictly warranted by 
law. 

In time of war, however, a military 
commander, when the exigencies of the 
occasion render such a course neces- 
sary, may seize or impress private 
property belonging to friendly persons 
for the use of the Army or may take 
possession of or destroy such property 
to prevent it falling into the hands of 
the enemy, and while so doing he wil! 
ineur no personal liability; but his ae- 
tion should be limited by such neces- 
sity, and whether such necessity ex- 
isted is a question of fact, the burden 
of proving which is on the defendant. 
Similarly, a member of an army of oe- 
cupation in time of war cannot be held 
liable for taking, by military author- 
ity for the use of the Army, private 
property belonging to the enemy. 

In general, for an act done juri belli 
or for the exercise of a_ belligerent 
right an officer or enlisted man cannot 
be called to account in a civil pro 
ceeding. There are some early cases 
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in the books where military command- 
ers in time of war were later held to 
civil accountability, but the courts 
later recognized that since a military 
commander must act promptly in an 
emergeney it is not fair to hold him to 
the same striet aeeountability before 
the courts as for acts in disregard of 
private right in time of peace. In war, 
a military commander must act to a 
creat extent upon appearances, and as 
a rule has little time to take and con- 
sider testimony before deciding (U. 8. 
v. Diekelman, 92 U. 8. 527). 

Where, in the performance of duty, 
an officer or enlisted man, unintention- 
ally but through negligence, does any 
considerable injury to another Officer 
or enlisted man, or to his property, the 
his action for damages 
against the former in the Same manner 
Thus, where 4 
soldier, on skirmish drill, so negligently 


latter has 


as would a eivilian. 


discharged his musket as to wound 
nother soldier, he was adjudged liable 
for damages in a suit instituted on ae- 
count of the injury (Weaver v. Ward, 


Hobart, 134). 
MEASURE OF DAMAGES IN A SUIT AGAINST 
\N OFFICER OR ENLISTED MAN 

If, in a suit by a civilian or fellow 
soldier against a soldier, damages are 
awarded to the plaintiff, the quantum 
of the same will depend mainly upon 
the animus of the defendant as de- 
veloped by the testimony (Wall v. Me- 


Namara, 1 Term. 537). Where it ap- 
pears that, though under a mistake as 
to the law or facets of the case, he acted 
in the honest discharge of what he rea- 

believed to be his duty, the 
Camages should in general be no more 
compensatory, i. e., enough to 


Cover tf} 


ne actual loss or injury to the 





plaintiff. Where it is shown that the 
defendant acted maliciously, i. e., with 
an intent to injure or with other ma- 
levolent motive, or wantonly, the dam- 
ages may properly be exemplary or 
punitive. 


LIABILITY OF AN INFERIOR WHEN ACT- 
ING UNDER ORDERS 


An inferior in executing a valid au- 
thority or order is protected much as 
is a sheriff by his precept, and if he 
proceeds upon probable cause and 
without malice will, in general, be pro- 
tected though he commit error. In 
many eases courts have held that where 
the inferior has executed an order 
which commands the doing of an act 
which is unlawful or legally unauthor- 
ized, however regular, proper or just it 
may appear on its face, he is not pro- 
tected in the’ performance; and that 
the superior and inferior will both be 
liable in damages as for a trespass to 
any person aggrieved. Ordinarily 
where the inferior, who has acted in 
good faith, is sued he will be charged 
with but slight or nominal damages. 
In justifying himself by the order of 
a superior in a cause instituted against 


-him, the inferior need not show that 


the order was a written one, a verbal 
order if explicit will be of equal effect ; 
nor need he exhibit the commission of 
his superior. He need only show that 
the superior publicly acted and was 
recognized in the capacity described. 
A survey of recent cases involving a 
defense of obedience to orders of a su- 
perior indicates that the courts are 
more and more taking into account the 
difficult position of an inferior officer 
or an enlisted man when he finds him- 
self confronted with a choice between 
obedience to military order and per- 
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formance of what he regards as an il- 
legal act. In some cases the inferior 
has been justified on the ground that 
he has acted under duress or quasi- 
compulsion. In cases oecurring in time 
of war, the courts held the obligation 
of the inferior to obey as being more 
imperative than in time of peace. The 
foregoing statements relate primarily 
to civil actions. 

An inferior is in a somewhat differ- 
ent situation in a criminal case, though 
the superior as the principal offender 
will be held to a stricter accountability 
and made liable for all such acts of the 
inferior or inferiors of the command 
by whom his orders were executed as 
were within the scope of such orders. 
A superior, however, cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the personal negligence 
of his subordinates, nor for a trespass 
committed without his knowledge or 
abetment. 

An order may be legal but its mode 
of execution may be illegal; thus in the 
ease of an arrest only the proper de- 
gree of force should be employed. Also, 
an unduly severe or inappropriate con- 
finement may of itself or with other 
cireumstances constitute ground of ac- 
tion. A civil prisoner is, in general, 
not to be subjected to the same re- 
straint or exactions as a soldier (Wat- 
ers v. Campbell, 5 Sawyer 17); nor a 
political prisoner to the same as a crim- 
inal (MeCall v. MeDowell, Deady 
233). 


SUITS BY OFFICERS OR ENLISTED MEN 
AGAINST SUPERIOR OFFICERS FOR 
ALLEGED WRONG 


Actions have not infrequently been 
instituted (more frequently, however, 
in England than in this country) by 
officers or enlisted men against superior 


officers for wrongs alleged to have 
been done them by such acts as unau- 


thorized arrest and imprisonment, ma- 
licious prosecution before a military 
court, preferring of false charges, libel 
in an official report, and illegal pun- 
ishment or unjustifiable violence, 

In eases of alleged unauthorized ar- 
rest and confinement, the civil courts 
have in general refused to afford re- 
lief except where the act was absolutely 
illegal or where absence of probable 
cause (in making the arrest, initiating 
the proceeding, ete.) and the existence 
of malice on the part of the defendant, 
have been established by the evidence. 
The most essential point to establish is 
the absence of probable cause, since 
from this the element of malice may 
generally be implied. Where the plain- 
tiff has failed to show these elements, 
the case has been regarded as one of 
purely military right or liability which 
eould properly be disposed of only by a 
court-martial, and the civil action has 
not been sustained. 

In cases of this class, arising in time 
of war, stricter proof of absence of 
probable cause or malice will, in gen- 
eral, be required than in cases occur- 
ring in time of peace. 

Malice may sometimes be inferable 
from a protracted arrest. In some 
eases of this kind the defendant has 
shown in justification that the act was 
not wanton or oppressive. Where the 
defendant was not able to show that 
delay was caused by reasons beyond 
his control, or was due to an exigency 
of the service, he has been held liable 
to damages. 

In certain cases the act of preferring 
malicious charges or engaging in a ma- 
licious prosecution has subjected a su- 
perior to damages. But a complaint 
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made against an officer, addressed to a 
competent superior, for the purpose of 
obtaining proper redress for a wrong 
done constitutes no ground for a civil 
action. Also an official report made by 
an inferior to a superior officer in 
which the acts of a third are injur- 
iously reflected upon will be held to be 
a vrivileged communication and one 
upon which no action for damages can 
be based—provided such report was 
made in good faith and in the exeecu- 
tion of a duty. 

An action will not lie against an of- 
ficer for an exercise of discipline, 
severe in itself, provided it is sanc- 
tioned by military usage. There are 
few American eases tried in the civil 
courts against officers accused of in- 
flicting illegal punishment or using un- 
necessary violence toward inferiors, 
though officers have not infrequently 
been brought to trial under such 
charges in the military courts. 


AID TO THE CIVIL POWER 


By Act of June 18, 1878, Congress 
has prohibited the use of troops of the 
United States, either individually or 
in organized bodies, as parts of a 
posse comitatus, state or federal, ex- 
cept in such eases and under such cir- 
cumstances as may be expressly author- 
ized by the Constitution or by Con- 
gress. This act in effect prohibits fed- 
eral marshals, or sheriffs, magistrates, 
coroners, and other civil officers to call 
upon officers and enlisted men of the 
United States, as such, to aid in the 
enforcement of civil law. However, 
Winthrop, in Military Law and Prece- 
dents, 1920, p. 867, expresses the opin- 
lon that such federal or state officials 
“might be authorized to summon mem- 
bers of the Army as citizens, though 


they could not legally call upon them 
in their armed and military capacity 
as officers and soldiers of the United 
States land forces.’’ 

In all cases of civil disorders or do- 
mestic violence it is the duty of the 
Army to preserve an attitude of indif- 
ference and inaction till ordered to act 
by the President, by the authority of 
the Constitution or other public statute 
(Dig. J. A. G. 164, par. 7). An of- 
ficer or enlisted man may, indeed, in- 
terfere to arrest a person in the act of 
committing a crime, or to prevent a 
breach of the peace in his presence, but 
this he does as a citizen and not in his 
military capacity. Any combined ef- 
fort by the military, as such, to make 
arrests or otherwise prevent breaches 
of the peace or violations of law in 
civil cases, except by the order of the 
President, must necessarily be illegal. 
Tn. a ease of civil disturbance in viola- 
tion of the laws of a state, a military 
commander cannot volunteer to inter- 
vene with his command without incur- 
ring a personal responsibility for his 
acts. In the absence of the requisite 
orders from the President he may not 
even march or array his command for 
the purpose of exerting a moral effect 
or any effect in terrorem; such a dem- 
onstration, indeed, could only compro- 
mise the authority of the United States, 
while insulting the sovereignty of the 
State. (Ibid, 164, par 7; see also A. R. 
500-50, for instructions as to the au- 
thorized use of military force in sup- 
port of the civil authority.) In an 
extreme emergency involving danger 
to Government property or interfer- 
ence with the mails, time not permit- 
ting appeal to the President for in- 
structions, subordinate commanders 
may take necessary action, reporting 
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same at once to the Adjutant General 
of the Army for the information of the 
President. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


There is no federal law which for- 
bids officers or erlisted men receiving 
votes for civil office. Congress has pro- 
vided, however, that no officer on the 
active list shall hold any civil office, 
whether by election or appointment, 
and every such officer who accepts or 
exercises the functions of a civil of- 
fice shall thereby cease to be an officer 
of the Army, and his commission shall 
be thereby vacated (R. S. 1222) ; like- 
wise Congress has forbidden Army 
officers to aecept or hold any appoint- 
ment in the foreign service of the Gov- 
ernment (R. 8. 1223). It will be noted 
that R. S, 1222 relates only to officers 
on the active list. Special permissory 
statutes have been passed from time to 
time covering particular cases. There 
is no federal law which prohibits par- 
ticipation of Army officers in polities, 
but Army Regulations prohibit officers 
from influencing Army legislation and 
from actively participating in political 
campaigns. 

VOTING 


In the United States the qualifiea- 
tions for the exercise of the electoral 
franchise are fixed by the constitutions 
and laws of the several states. In most 
states citizenship of the United States 
is required, but in a number of states 
declarant aliens are permitted to vote. 
All states have a residence require- 
ment. In addition there are certain 
special considerations operative in cer- 
tain states only:—the obligation to 
register, the ability to read and write 
or to read or write, the payment of a 
poll tax, ownership of property, good 


behavior, and so on. Likewise, al] re 
states disqualify certain persons from sti 


exercising the electoral franchise. [py to 
some states soldiers are ineluded with. 
in the classes of those not entitled to 


W) 


vote. Some states have provided for th 
voting by mail of soldiers absent from se 
the state in the military service of the th 


United States. By federal statute no 1 
officer or enlisted man may be allowed 
to vote in a territory unless such ter- 
ritory is and has been for a period of 
at least six months, his permanent 
domicil. | ex 

The right to vote is conferred on no 
one by the Constitution of the United 
States. The right comes to citizens of 
the United States only under state law. = 
The Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution lays a limitation upon state | 
law to the extent that there shall be wi 
no discrimination on account of race, 
eolor, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

In States in which a mere habitancy 
for a specified period entitles a person 
to vote, a soldier may yet be unable to 
qualify because the same state may 
have also the rather common provision 
that a person shall not gain residence 
in the state by reason of service there- 
in in the Army. 

By federal statute no officer of the 
Army shall prescribe or fix, or attempt 
to prescribe or fix, by proclamation, 
order, or otherwise, the qualifications 
of voters in any state, or in any mal- 
ner interfere with the freedom of any 
election in any state, or with the ex 
ercise of the free right or suffrage iD 
any state (R. S. 2003). 


bj 

























TAXATION 


An officer or enlisted man of the 
Army is subject to be taxed for such 
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real estate as he may possess, in the 
state in which it may be situated. As 


to personal property he is, in general 
whether active or retired, liable to be 
jaxed therefor like any other citizen, 
the fact of his being in the military 


service not affecting his obligation in 
this regard (14 Ops. Atty. Gen. 27, 
199). Tangible personal property is 
generally taxable only by the state in 
which it is situated; intangible per- 
sonal property is properly taxable only 
by the state of domicil of the owner, 
except that some states now assert the 
right to tax bank accounts and bonds 
physically held within their borders. 

An officer or enlisted man resident 
in a military reservation is not sub- 
ject to taxation for personal property 
on the reservation by the state in 
whose geographical limits the reserva- 
tion is located, unless the state in its 
act of cession has reserved to itself the 
right to tax such personal property. 
E. g., the aet of cession covering the 
reservation of Fort Leavenworth pro- 
vides that the State of Kansas reserves 
to itself the right to serve civil and 
criminal process thereon and the right 
tv tax private property therein—R. R. 
v. Lowe, 114 U. §. 525.) 

In no event, however, can a state 
or municipality legally tax the pay or 
allowances of an officer or enlisted 
man, or the arms, uniforms, equip- 
ments, horses, ete., ineident to his rank 
and office, or required or intended to 
be employed by him in the military 
Service. 

. A person against whom has been 
levied a proper tax and who, having 
the first half of such tax, has 
‘ransferred to another jurisdiction be- 
lore the seeond half of the tax becomes 
due, will yet be liable for the payment 


paid 





of the second half, because a tax is a 
subsisting liability at the time of levy. 

Officers and enlisted men stationed 
in territories of the United States are 
subject to the local territorial taxes, 
except that property which may be in- 
strumental for, or incidental to, the 
performance of their military duties 
may not be legally taxed. 

Honorably discharged soldiers are 
exempt from road and poll taxes in a 
number of states. In some states per- 
sons belonging to the Army of the 
United States are exempt from taxa- 
tion on real and personal property ; in 
other states an exemption is made for 
property of a value less than that of 
an indicated amount. Other less im- 
portant tax exemptions are made cov- 
ering active or retired military per- 
sonnel. For information respecting a 
soldier’s liability to taxes in any par- 
ticular jurisdiction reference must be 
made to the statutes of that particular 
jurisdiction, 

With reference to the imposition of 
inheritance taxes, an officer or enlisted 
man is subject to the same rules and 
principles which relate to other citi- 
zens. It may be here indicated that 
generally speaking, a state not the 
domicil of the decedent will be entitled 
only to assess taxes covering real es- 
tate and tangible personal property 
within its borders, and stocks and 
bonds of corporations organized under 
and by virtue of its own laws. The 
state which is the domicil of the de- 
cedent is entitled to assess taxes cover- 
ing real and personal property within 
its borders as well as intangible prop- 
erty, except that through a system of 
reciprocity the state of domicil will 
normally credit to the estate the 
amount of tax which may have been 
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assessed by another state covering 
stocks and bonds taxed, because they 
are those of corporations of that latter 
state. 

Officers and enlisted men are, of 
course, subject to the laws of a state 
in which they are residing, with ref- 
erence to the licensing of private motor 
vehicles and with reference to rules re- 
specting the operation of private motor 
vehicles on public highways. If, how- 
ever, a private motor vehicle is used 
only within a military reservation and 
does not go upon the state roads, no 
state license would be required. When 
operating private motor vehicles in 
states other than that of residence they 
are subject to the same laws as are 
civilians in like case. However, the 
state may not require a government 
servant to obtain a license as a pre- 
requisite to entering upon his official 
duty as driver of a government motor 
vehicle (Johnson v. Maryland, 254 
U.S. 51). 

WILLS 


By statute in some states any soldier 
in actual military service may dispose 
of all his personal property by nun- 
cupative (oral) will. A few states per- 
mit nuncupative wills if the estate dis- 
posed of does not exceed $1,000, two 
witnesses were present, and decedent 
at the time was in actual military serv- 
ice in the field or was in expectation 
of immediate death from an injury re- 


— 


ceived the same day. In the Canal 
Zone a person in the military service 
may make a nuncupative will when he 
is in imminent danger, but such will . 
lapses in the event the testator sur. 
vives the danger. 


SERVICE ON GRAND JURY 


In some states, acting noncommis. 
sioned officers, musicians and privates 
in the service of the United States ar 
exempt from service on the grand jury. 
In practice public officials, including 
officers of the Army and the Navy, are 
excused from jury duty in both state 
and federal courts. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST SOLDIERS OF 
THE ARMY 

Some states have made it ‘‘ unlawful 
for any common earrier, innkeeper, 
or proprietor or lessee of any place of 
public amusement or entertainment to 
debar from the full and equal enjoy- 
ment of the accommodations, advan- 
tages, facilities, or privileges of any 
publie conveyance or any ihn or place 
of public amusement or entertainment 
any person in the military or naval 
service of the United States, or of the 
militia of the state, wearing the uni- 
form prescribed for him at that time 
or place by law, regulation, or the 
service or custom, on account of his 
wearing such uniform or his being it 
such service.’’ 
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Machine Gun Defense 
Mas. J. D. Townsenp, 65th Infantry 


Scene: The command post of assault 
regiment during an offensive. It is 
3:00 p. m. The brigade commander 


has just arrived. The attack was 


launched at dawn. 

The Brigade Commander: Give me 
an outline of your present situation, 
Colonel. 


The Regimental Commander: (Indi- 
eating on the map) On the right, my 
first battalion has advanced some two 
thousand yards through gas, consider- 
able harassing fire, and several attacks 
from the air. It has reached its ob- 
jective, consolidated its position, and 
beaten off a counterattack. It cap- 
tured about two hundred prisoners and 
suffered around fifteen per cent cas- 
ualties. 

The Brig. Comdr.: That’s fine work! 
Now what of your other assault bat- 
talion? 

The Regt. Comdr.: Not so good, 
General. They started off well ad- 
vancing almost immediately some one 
thousand five hundred yards, but at 
this point eneountered stubborn re- 
sistance. After much hard fighting 
and heavy losses, they finally overcame 
the resistance only to be thrown out by 
a quick well-delivered counterattack. 

The Brig. Comdr.: How do you ae- 
count for the difference in the results 
attained by these two battalions, Col- 
onel ? 

The Regt. Comdr.: The second bat- 
talion was confronted with a perfect 
machine gun defense, General, organ- 
ized with few rifles and supported by 
4 Strong, well-rehearsed and quick 





counterattack. The attack beaten off 
by the first battalion was delayed, 
thereby giving them time to organize 
for defense. 

a. 

How many times have we heard the 
story, or a similar one? The same old 
play, with Mr. Machine Gun, that pow- 
erful actor, in the lead. It’s hard to 
beat the Infantry. The Cavalry, Ar- 
tillery and the bloomin’ Engineers, so 
the song goes, cannot do it. However, 
machine guns can. Not only can but 
have. They are actually the only ef- 
fective method of stopping an assault 
by well-trained, or any other infantry. 
No matter how good the infantry, how 
well equipped, how anything, it cannot 
advance in the face of properly laid 
machine gun fire. It goes around or 
ereeps forward in small groups, and 
tries to put each gun individually out 
of action. At any event the results 
are always the same. The attack has 
been stopped or delayed, whichever you 
choose to call it, casualties have been in- 
flicted, personnel tired, morale lowered. 

The effectiveness of the attack thus 
reduced, let us assume that the as- 
saulting infantry finally captures the 
position. But, before it can rest, re- 
form, organize the position, select good 
locations for its own machine guns, 
down comes the enemy’s artillery and 
on comes the counterattack composed 
of fresh, well-rehearsed troops. It 
comes fast and with brief artillery 
preparation. The same old play again, 
but this time the star is unprepared. 
The defense has been organized with- 
out him. Mr. Machine Gun has not 
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been allowed sufficient time to prepare 
for this act. The teeth of the defense 
have been drawn. The former attack- 
ers are unable to hold the ground that 
they have so dearly earned. The 
counterattack is a success. 

So far is history; nothing new has 
been set forth. We now come to a con- 
sideration of something at variance 
without present teaching, or what I 
have called, for want of a better name, 
the ‘‘Machine Gun Defense.’’ 

Principles of the defense, today, be- 
gin with the statement that ‘‘machine 
guns form the framework for the de- 
fense.’’ Take these words and delete 
‘‘the framework for’’ and you are fac- 
ing the facts. Experience has proven 
that infantry can advance against and 
capture a position held by infantry, 
without undue losses. Put machine 
guns in this position, however, and the 
attack becomes a precarious business. 
Leave the guns in the position and take 
out the rifles and the attack is still a 
precarious business. If, then, the de- 
fense proper can be effectively exe- 
euted without rifles (to be sure we 
must protect the guns) why sacrifice 
the strength of a counterattack unit 
by lavishly sprinkling riflemen between 
the guns? Why not conserve them for 
a truly effective purpose? In the final 
analysis we are confronted by the 
truism that what really defends, what 
really stops assaulting infantry, is the 
fire power of the machine gun, and 
nothing else, Rifles, artillery, gas, air- 
planes, in fact all arms, serve merely 
to assist this weapon. 

In accordance with these ideas, then, 
let us consider a war strength regiment 
of infantry in a machine gun defense. 
In so doing we shall have to disregard 
to a certain degree the present teach- 


a 


ings—quite a load to cast off so easy. 
ally, I realize, but the principles of the 
machine gun defense are not entirely 
original with me. The doctrines were 
practiced by the Germans in the last 
war—with success. I have tried to r. 
model them to fit our scheme of things, 


I shall diseuss the subject under the 
following heads: 


1. Units: 
a. Regiment, 
b. Battalions, 
e. Rifles, 
d. Machine guns, 
e. Howitzers. 
2. Depths. 
3. Frontages. 
4. Conduct of the Defense: 
a.. General, 
b. Command, 
e. Missions ; 
Outpost line, 
Delaying position, 
Main line of resistence, 
Battalion reserve line, 
. Main line of resistence, 
Counterattack unit. 


& Go wm SO fo 


To grasp more readily what follows 
please refer to diagram on page 159. 


1. UNrts. 


a. Regiment. In most instances three 
of the four infantry regiments in the 
division will have a battalion taken by 
higher units for reserves. Therefore, 
the regiment (less one battalion) wil! 
be the normal in action. Although | 
consider this unit in this particular 
discussion, the ideas apply to any wit 
from the lowest up, provided of course 
that both rifles and machine guns are 
present. 

b. Battalions. The regiment has two 
battalions. One of these is used to pro- 
tect the guns. The other (less its mé 
chine gun company) is the counterat- 
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tack unit. The machine gun company 


of this latter is taken from its com- 
mander for two reasons. First, and 
most important, its guns are essential 
to complete the machine gun defense 
proper. Seeond, in the attack, guns 


are problematical at best and seldom of 
creat value—certainly not as valuable 
as in the defense. 

e. Rifles. Three companies are used 
to protect the guns. Automatic rifles, 
fitted into the plan, will also have to 
be protected. These protecting rifles, 
then, are placed as follows. One com- 
pany on the outpost line and delaying 
position. The former, being nearer the 
enemy, will require more patrolling, 
and therefore should be the stronger. 
In order not to split units we place the 
company (less one platoon) on the out- 
post line. Our most important  posi- 
tion, namely, the main line of resist- 
ance, has more guns and accordingly 
needs more rifles. We place a company 
there. The regimental reserve line, al- 
though assigned fewer guns than the 
main line of resistance, still will pro- 
vide many other things for the troops 
to do. All fatigue should, as far as 
possible, be done by the company on 
this line. We are foreed to use more 
rifles than actually necessary, it is true, 
in the defense, but rather than split 
units this course has been necessarily 
adopted. This leaves us, now, with a 
battalion (less its machine gun com- 
pany) for our eounterattack unit. 

d. Mache Guns. Both companies 
are essential to complete the plan of de- 
lense. One is placed on the main line 
ol resistanee as a unit. The other is 
split with ene platoon on the outpost 
line, one on the delaying position, and 

on the regimental reserve line. 
‘ompany (less two platoons) had 


one 
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best be on the latter position. This 
will place its commander near the regi- 
mental commander and still in touch 
with the situation at the guns. All 
lines should have final protective lay- 
ing. Automatic rifles, howitzers, and 
artillery can be used to fill in the gaps, 
so as to make an air-tight defense on 
almost any imaginable terrain. 

e. Howitzers. The company (less one 
platoon) is placed on or near the bat- 
talion reserve line. One platoon is 
away, of course, with the battalion sent 
to the higher unit as a reserve. The 
present methods for the use of the 
howitzer company in defense apply in 
the machine gun defense. No changes 
appear necessary. 


2. DePpTHs. 


The regiment (less one battalion) 
occupies a position from six thousand 
to seven thousand yards in depth. 
From the outpost line to the delaying 
position, and from the latter to the 
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main line of resistance, a minimum of 
two thousand five hundred yards is 
prescribed in order to keep the line in 
rear out of effective machine gun range. 
Furthermore, the distance from the 
outpost line to the main line of resist- 
ance will be not less than five thousand 
yards. This will cause an attacker to 
displace his artillery at least once be- 
fore assaulting the main line of resist- 
ance. A maximum of two thousand 
eight hundred yards between these po- 
sitions prevents dispersion and yet al- 
lows three hundred yards leeway in 
the selection of the lines. From four 
hundred to one thousand yards are al- 
lowed for the position on which we are 
to make our real fight, in order that 
every advantage may be taken of the 
terrain. This will permit some guns 
and rifles on the battalion reserve line 
to eover the main line of resistance 
with effective fire. In order to keep 
the regimental reserve line out of ef- 
fective rifle fire, a minimum of six hun- 
dred yards is prescribed between it and 
the battalion reserve line. A maximum 
of one thousand yards is prescribed be- 
tween the battalion reserve line and the 
regimental reserve line to keep the lat- 
ter within effective machine gun fire of 
the battalion reserve line in case the 
latter is taken. 


3, FRONTAGES. 


The regiment (less one battalion) 
occupies a front of from eight hundred 
to one thousand yards. This permits 
a machine gun company to hold 
strongly the main line of resistance. 
Under most conditions it will allow a 
machine gun platoon to cover the 
front with final protective laying, cer- 
tainly when automatic rifles and other 
auxiliary weapons are used. Consid- 


es 


ering the division in machine gun de. 
fense, this frontage requires about the 
same number of troops that are at 
present prescribed. 


4. ConpuctT oF THE DEFENSE. 


a. General. Machine guns form th 
Gefense. Rifles protect the guns and 
form the counterattack unit. Other 
units and weapons are auxiliary. 

b. Command. The regimental com- 
mander commands the sector. The 
outpost line and the delaying position 
withdrew only when he directs. There 
are two battalion commanders. One of 
these is the defense commander, and 
the other the counterattack commander. 
The former commands the five lines of 
defense; the latter the counterattack 
unit. 

ce. Missions. The mission of the de- 
fense proper is, by means of the five 
positions it occupies, to wear down 
and exhaust the attack delivered 
against it, thereby reducing the effec- 
tiveness of the foree that the counter- 
attack unit has to drive out. In order 
best to accomplish its mission the de- 
fense is not rigid; with the exception 
of the main line of resistance it should 
be most elastie. 

Let us consider briefly the conduct 
of each line and the counterattack 
unit. In this discussion I have used 
terms with which we are familiar, 
such as ‘‘outpost line,’’ ‘‘delaying po- 
sition,’’ ete., to avoid confusion and not 
because these terms are the most suit- 
able. In renaming these lines | be- 
lieve it would be simpler to number 
them. 

(1) Outpost Line. It is highly u- 
desirable to sacrifice this line. Its 
withdrawal must be directed prior to 
its annihilation, even though guns have 
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to be abandoned. It must be connected 
by telephone with the regimental com- 
manaer. 

2 Delaying Position. The defense on 
this line is eondueted in accordance 
with the same principles as govern the 
outpost line (see (1) above). 

3) Main Line of Resistance. Here 
a determined fight is made. This line 
should seldom if ever be ordered to 
withdraw. It may, of course, be de- 
feated. 

4) Battalion Reserve Line. Troops 
withdrawn from the outpost line may, 
in the diseretion of the defense com- 
mander, be used to reinforee this line. 
The position should be able to cover 
with its fire the main line of resistance. 
It may be used for counterattack to re- 
take the main line of resistance, but 
should not be saerifieed if the chances 
ol success are meager. 

5) Regimental Reserve Line, If the 
main line of resistanee is taken, inelud- 
ing the battalion reserve line, this line 
must hold at all costs until the coun- 
terattack unit ean maneuver, if neces- 
sary, and launch its attack. 

6) Counterattack Unit. This unit 
is placed so that it ean launch its at- 
tack with the least possible delay in- 
cident to maneuver. It is used when 
the main line of resistance has fallen. 
It should seldom be employed until 
this latter has been taken. Its re- 
hearsed attack should then sweep 


through to the outpost line, eventually 
reoceupying all lines, while the units 
which formerly protected the guns are 
organized into a new counterattack 
unit. Machine guns withdrawn from 
their original positions proceed for- 
ward, supporting the counterattack as 
far as may be practicable. Eventually 
they should reoceupy their original po- 
sitions or ones nearby. If guns have 
been lost spare ones are used. The ma- 
chine gun company in defense should 
have at least twelve spare guns. 


CONCLUSION 


In this discussion I have tried to 
*‘put across’’ an idea. In order not 
to lengthen the article unduly, I have 
necessarily touched upon the details. 
Although I do not claim that all state- 
ments that I have made are conclusive, 
still I believe that I have, either ex- 
pressed or unexpressed, fairly good 
reasons for each one. Few officers can 
study this matter without having di- 
vergent ideas. The execution of the 
details of the machine gun defense, as 
applied to our scheme of things, is a 
novel and intricate matter. There is 
usually more than one way of doing 
the same thing. However, I am con- 
vinced that the ‘‘big idea’’ is funda- 
mentally sound. It is more than a 
theory. It has been used successfully. 
It will be again. We can scarcely af- 
ford to disregard it. 
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CAPTAIN AND Mrs. CRITIQUE 


HIS is an attempt to extend the 

conclusions reached in an article 
‘*To What Pay is an Officer Entitled ?’’ 
which appeared in the May number of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL, to other ranks 
than that of captain, of which particu- 
lar grade that article was a study. It 
is now proposed, using the data pre- 
viously worked out as a foundation, to 
build a pay seale based on standards 
of living suitable for various stages in 
an officer’s life. 

Although the pay seale shown in the 
tables below is apparently based on 
rank alone, we do not wish to be under- 
stood as necessarily favoring a solution 
of the pay problem by this method or 
as opposing it, for that matter. It is 
our desire to keep out of any such con- 
troversy, at least as far as this article 
is concerned. For convenience in 
formulating the tables, however, we 
have assumed a system of promotion 
based on years of service—which does 
not exist. However, whether such a 
system is in effect or not, the years of 
service are there, whatever the cor- 
responding rank may be. Except for 
the fact that it is easier to write 
‘‘major’’ than ‘‘officer in his fourth 
pay period’’ we could just as well have 
used the latter expression throughout 
this study. 

It must also be made clear to the 
reader that in Table I the total 
amounts given are minimums. There 
should be inereases in pay during the 
various periods as well as upon changes 
from one to the other, in other words 
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the present: ‘‘fogy’’ system should be 
continued, or better yet, an annual in- 
crease should be provided. 

To construct Table I we have had to 
assume a ‘‘typical officer.’’ There is 
not, nor ever was such a person, for 
in every forty years of our country’s 
history a war, an increase or reduction 
of the army, or a change in the buying 
power of the dollar, or a combination 
of all of these would have invalidated 
any table such as ours applied to any 
particular officer. Especially is this 
true of the present Army personnel, 
with its ‘‘hump”’ and retarded promo- 
tion. However, we believe that by 
working out a pay table based on the 
standard of living of 1929 of a 
‘‘typical officer’’ we establish a normal, 
into which the present individuals 
might be fitted in some equitable way 
and then progress in accordance with 
it until the next readjustment becomes 
necessary. 

Let us trace the career of our mythi- 
cal ‘‘typical officer.’’ He graduates 
from the Military Academy at the age 
of twenty-two. He is a second lieu- 
tenant or, if you prefer, remains in 
his first pay period—for three years. 
Upon becoming a first lieutenant, or 
entering the second pay period, he 
marries. A year or so later his first 
child, a boy, is born, and three years 
after that a girl arrives. After ted 
years of service, or three years after 
his second child is born, he becomes 4 
captain—third pay period, Within 4 
short time his third and last child, an- 
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other boy, is born, so that when he funetions properly clad. 


reaches his majority, or fourth pay 
period, he has three children of eleven, 
eight and five years, respectively. He 
becomes a lieutenant colonel, or enters 
the fifth pay period, after twenty 
years of service, and a colonel, or has 
pay of the sixth period, after twenty- 
six years. 

The above pay periods coincide with 
the length of service promotion pro- 
visions of the bill recently passed by 
the Senate. They are not far from the 
pay period divisions of the Act of June 
10, 1922, as they would apply to a 
graduate of the Military Academy, the 
main difference being that the present 
law holds the second lieutenant five 
years instead of three in the first di- 
vision. Also, the present pay law, 
being based on both rank and service, 
makes a difference between officers of 
different grades in the same pay 
period. 

Regarding the sizé of the officer’s 
family, we have allotted him three 
children, not on the theory that he 
should be required to be married or 
liave a family of any specified size in 
order to draw his full pay, but on the 
grounds that it is sound publie policy 
to give him the means to marry and 
bring to maturity at least that number 
of children if Fate should permit. 

In our previous article we laid down 
in general terms the standard of living 
required of an army officer. We held 
it to be neither that of a millionaire 
nor yet that of a day laborer. We said 
that in general it is that of the ‘‘pro- 
lessional’’ elass, in that officers are ex- 
pected to associate on equal social 
terms with suecessful business and pro- 
fessional men, An officer and his wife 
must appear well dressed at all times 
and be able to attend formal social 


An officer 
has a right to expect to be able to give 
his children as good an education as he 
himself has had—that is, a university 
education or its equivalent. His re- 
tirement pay perhaps somewhat re- 
duces his need for building up a re- 
serve for his old age, but he should be 
able to make proper provision for his 
dependents in the event of his sudden 
death. 

It is with this standard of living, 
that of our assumed ‘‘typical officer,’’ 
and his ‘‘normal career’’ in mind that 
we have developed Table I, shown on 
page 164. 

For the estimates of this table we 
have used as a base the table worked 
out for a captain in our previous ar- 
ticle. The resultant figures of that 
study, which our readers may remem- 
ber went much more into detail than 
does this one, are reproduced in the 
third column of Table I, except that we 
have brought the figures to the nearest 
dollar. 

Following is a brief description of 
how the other columns were evolved. 

A second lieutenant was assumed to 
be a bachelor. Even so, we reach a 
total of approximately two thousand 
one hundred dollars by our standard 
of living method, and it makes us won- 
der how the present-day second lieu- 
tenant manages to exist and in some 
cases marries on his one hundred and 
forty-three dollars a month, or one 
thousand seven hundred and nineteen 
dollars a year. 

A bachelor second lieutenant will 
board at an officer’s mess. Messes vary 
in cost between thirty and fifty dollars 
per month, so we have taken the mean 
of forty dollars or four hundred and 
eighty dollars a year for his food. 

It costs just as much for a second 
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lieytenant to elothe himself as it does a 
captain. We allow him the same 
\ bachelor’s house operation is a 
simple affair compared to that of a 
married man, but it does cost some- 
thing. He will have to hire someone 
to sweep out his room and eare for his 
leather at about seven dollars a month 
or eighty-four dollars a year. Laundry 
will cost about $5.00 a month, A bach- 
clor’s furniture is usually not elabo- 
ate, but we have allowed the lieuten- 
ant seventy-five dollars a year to buy 
tugs. curtains, lamps, and perhaps an 
easy chair or two. Fire insurance for 
eight hundred dollars is enough to 
cover his clothing and furniture, and 
the cost of this is three dollars in the 
Cooperative. He needs soap, 
polish, and the like for himself and his 
rooms; we have made modest allow- 
ances for these items and six dollars a 
year for stationery and postage stamps. 

Under ‘‘Miseellaneous,’’ we assume 
first that our lieutenant is a prudent 
young man and looks to the future. 
He therefore immediately takes out a 
twenty-year payment government life 
insurance poliey, for the maximum 
amount, ten thousand dollars, which at 
this age will cost him two hundred and 
eighteen dollars and forty cents a year. 

Since today nearly every officer 
needs an automobile, we allow the 
young lieutenant the same amount for 
this purpose as the eaptain, and that 
amount will permit him to purchase 
and maintain a ear that costs about 
seven hundred dollars. 

\ young bachelor’s allowance for 
recreation and goeial entertainment 
should really be grouped under the 
same heading, but as we have used the 
two listings for the other grades we do 
the same here, dividing the amount 


Army 


equally between them. We believe that 
twenty dollars a month is a modest 
sum for this purpose. If our bachelor 
is not extravagant, he may be able to 
take a girl to dinner, a show, and per- 
haps a dance afterwards, for ten dol- 
lars. Two such evenings a month are 
not many! The really human officer 
will probably save on some of the other 
items we have allowed him statistically, 
and increase this one. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Education,’’ 
we have tried to provide our bachelor 
with a daily paper, a couple of service 
journals or magazines, and twenty dol- 
lars for professional books. 

The remaining items under ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous’’ are either those of the cap- 
tain’s budget or sealed down from it, 
remembering that here they apply to 
an individual instead of to a family of 
four. In some cases it makes quite a 
difference, in others not so much. 

_ Our first lieutenant’s budget may be 

open to the criticism of being too low 
in view of the fact that we make it on 
the basis of a married officer with no 
children, whereas before the seven 
years of this period are up, two young- 
sters have appeared upon the scene in 
the life history of our ‘‘typical offi- 
cer.’’ This should be taken eare of by 
increases during the period. 

The food item of this budget is a 
resultant of two calculations. In as- 
certaining our captain’s budget, we 
found numerous data that lead us to 
conclude that a per capita cost for a 
family of four for food alone of sixty- 
five cents a day was about a proper one 
for officers and the professional class 
generally. Figuring that it cost more 
per capita to feed two people than 
four, we increased this to seventy cents 
for the first lieutenant, and multiply- 
ing this by two and by three hundred 
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and sixty-five gave us five hundred and 
eleven dollars. In the studies of actual 
budgets of faculty families made in Dr. 
Jessica B. Peixotto’s ‘‘Getting and 
Spending at a Professional Standard 
of Living,’’ we found the average food 
cost for a family of two was given us 
as five dollars per capita per week or 
ten dollars per week for the family, 
which multiplied by fifty-two gave us 
five hundred and twenty dollars. The 
two figures are virtually identical and 
we chose the latter for our table. 

The clothing allowance is the sum of 
the officer’s and the wife’s allowances 
of the captain’s budget. 

Under house operation, we do not 
consider that a young married couple 
will require much service. Some out- 
side help should be available for heavy 
cleaning and the like, and for this we 
have made what we consider a fair al- 
lotment of fifteen dollars a month. We 
allow two dollars a week for laundry 
as against three dollars for a family 
of four in the ecaptain’s budget. We 
double the second lieutenant’s amount 
for furniture and replacements, mak- 
ing it fifty dollars a year less than that 
allowed a captain, Fire insurance rep- 
resents the premium on a valuation of 
one thousand six hundred dollars. Ice, 
telephone, and stationery get the same 
quota as for the captain, but cleaning 
supplies, personal and house, are 
sealed down a bit for a smaller family. 

Having now one or more dependents, 
the lieutenant is allowed an increase 
for life insurance, and a little more 
recreation, while his wife adds thirty 
dollars to his annual bill for ‘‘ barber, 
ete.,’’ this last being based on the de- 
tailed table worked out for the eap- 
tain’s budget. The other items under 
misccllaneous are either the same as 
those of the second lieutenant or the 
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captain, or both, according to circum. 
stances which we feel will be as obvious 
to the reader as they were to us. 

For the captain’s budget the reader 
is referred to our previous article. In 
that, however, we gave the ages of the 
eldest child as eight instead of six. We 
had not then worked out our ‘‘typical 
officer’s’’ career. However, we do not 
believe that there is any material dif. 
ference in the costs as between these 
ages so we have let our original figures 
stand. 

In considering the grades above eap- 
tain we have taken into account not 
only the additional child and the in- 
creasing ages of all the children, but 
also the fact that by custom of the 
service more is expected of a field offi- 
eer along certain lines than of a junior. 
We feel that, having advanced in his 
profession, he is entitled to drive a 
better car than a laborer. We believe 
he has more obligations in the way of 
entertainment, especially of civilians, 
than has a junior officer, and that in 
general he is entitled to a little more 
ease in all the items under ‘“‘Miscel- 
laneous, a classification of which the 
economist Engel has said that expendi- 
tures increase as income rises. 

We have also increased the allow- 
ance for clothing, for both the officer 
and his wife, about fifty dollars a year. 
These moderate additions are not based 
on any particular table but simply on 
the feeling that officers and their wives 
in these grades have a right to indulge 
themselves in a better quality or a lit- 
tle more variety in clothing. As peo- 
ple rise in other walks of life they have 
similar opportunities, 

In the major’s budget we have based 
the figures for the boy of eleven and 
the girl of eight on the detailed tables 
for two children of this age found in 
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the ‘Quantity and Cost Estimate of 
the Standard of Living of the Profes- 
sional Class’? published by the Uni- 
versity of California. By a eoineidence 
these tables, though compiled from 
many items, result for the boy in a 
cost of one hundred and fifteen dol- 
lars and sixty-seven cents and for the 


girl one hundred and fifteen dollars 
and sixty-three cents. They become 
therefore both one hundred and six- 


teen dollars in our table. 

In this column the food cost figure, 
twelve hundred dollars, is the average 
of actual budgets of majors” at Fort 
Leavenworth, as shown in the study 
recently made by General King. Figur- 
ing another way, that is sixty-five cents 
a day for five people, we get one thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty-six dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents, almost the 
same thing. 

Following our general principles, 
we have allowed a major four hundred 
and seventy-five dollars for an auto- 
mobile, a figure which we estimate will 
maintain — including depreciation — a 
car costing about fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. Following these same principles, 
every other item under miscellaneous is 
scaled up a little above the captain’s 
budget, exeept tobacco and _ travel 
equipment. 


Under education we figured as fol- 
iOWS : 


Schooling for boy of 11... $100.00 
Schooling for girl Of 8.22 cccc- 90.00 
Daily paper ................. 12.00 
Poriediesh® i505 Soca etl 18.00 
Professional BOOKS .ccccccccccunom 20.00 
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Education presents a most difficult 
item throughout. In a country which 
founds its civilization on a public 
school system, we can hardly justify 
figures based on the cost of sending 


children to private academies. Yet 
we know that in many cases officers are 
forced to such a course by the circum- 
stances of their service. Our estimates 
therefore represent a mental compro- 
mise, allowing for some private instruc- 
tion, representing say music or lan- 
guage lessons at home, but not enough 
for a private school. Even when we 
come to send our ‘‘typical officer’s’’ 
children to college we have in mind the 
expense at a state university rather 
than one where tuition is charged. In 
many cases our figures will be far too 
low. In others, the officer will be able 
to save on them, especially should he 
be fortunate enough to secure an ap- 
pointment for one or both of his sons 
to the United States Military Academy. 

The lieutenant colonel’s budget 
shows the most radical increase in this 
item, for his sixteen year old son is 
just about to start his college career. 
We figure that it will cost roughly one 
hundred dollars a month in addition to 
his clothing to send him even to a free 
institution. This will include his 
board, so the food expense at home 
should decrease. We have made the 
subtraction on the theory that he will 
be nine months at college and three 
months at home. The lieutenant col- 
onel’s education budget was figured as 
follows : 





Boy at University . ——ir 
Schooling for girl . scenic, 
Schooling for younger boy... 90.00 
Daily papers ade 24.00 
Periodicals... sata 24.00 
Professional Books ........... 20.00 

a 


The lieutenant colonel will have in- 
creased expense for clothing due to the 
greater ages of the children. A boy of 
sixteen wears almost the same apparel 
as aman. His clothing costs and those 
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of his thirteen-year-old sister are based 
on the following Tables IT and III. 


TABLE II.—TOTAL STOCK OF CLOTHING FOR 
A Boy or SIXTEEN WITH THE ANNUAL 
Costs OF REPLACEMENT AND 
UPKEEP 


Items Stock Replace- Unit Annual 
ment price cost 








| PTE 1 1/5 $35.00 $7.00 
Seehaces cbs 1 1/ 7.50 2.50 
ME tiedscs seo 23 -75 1.50 
Shirts, dress a 8.50 3.50 
SE as ceveccs 3 3 7 50 
ES allies wena © & ah 1 1/2 1.00 50 
PEE Scab vdiesce 1 1/3 3.00 1.00 
$16.50 
Everyday: 
ats 
ES. 4c an obnne 21 5.00 5.00 
Geet. ~ dco thae x: = 3.00 3.00 
I a tia ikiadia 1 1/3 35.00 11.67 
CDRs sv cue ad's 1 1/2 3.00 1.50 
Ieee re 8 1-1/2 385.00 52.50 
rap éasetooe 28 6.00 18.00 
SD ss Med dipilee a 12 12 d 6.00 
DD. videneschs 6 6 2.25 15.00 
CO 12 12 83 4.00 
MP. cbdbesecsecre 8 6 1.50 9.00 
Handkerchiefs 18 9 25 2.25 
EN date 348 6054s 2 2/5 1.50 -60 
rer 3 3 50 1.00 
Underwear ...... 4 6 1.00 6.09 
ea 1 1/2 8.00 4.00 
139.52 
rts: 
Sweaters ....... 21 7.50 7.50 
SE hatte ehabc oe oe Ree 2.50 1.25 
ee ee . 6.00 3.00 
ee Ee 1 1/3 7.50 2.50 
Trousers 
SR 1 1/2 7.50 3.75 
Khaki or 
Corduroy ...1 1/38 5.00 1.67 
Knickers ...... 21 7.50 7.50 
ti tin 22 2.00 4.00 
Bathing Suit 1 1/2 5.00 2.50 
83.67 
House Wear 
Bathrobe ....... 1 1/4 7.50 1.88 
eee 4 2.00 4.00 
SED osdecest 1 1/4 3.00 15 
6.63 
Cleaning and Upkeep...................00. 10.00 
a a ee ee $206.32 


TARLE III.—ToTaL Stock FoR A GIRL OF 
THIRTEEN WITH THE ANNUAL Costs 
OF REPLACEMENT AND UPKEEP 


Items Stock Replace- Unit Annual 
ment price cost 


Dress: 
Hats 
DE ouseees a $5.00 $5.00 
Summer ...... _ 8.50 3.50 
eee eee we 25.00 12.50 
Party Frocks . oe 10.00 10.00 
Dresses ......... . € 5.00 15.00 
CC  —- Re 5.00 5.00 
Stockings ....... 3 38 1.50 4.50 
Underwear 
Bloomers ..... 2 3 1.00 2.00 
EE ne Git 5.00 0% 2 2 1.00 2.00 
gta o.2 1.50 3.00 


62.50 





School : 
Shaolin aa o0:ehen 1 % 15.00 7.50 
Sweaters ....... 5.00 5.00 
Raincoat ........ 1 % 3.50 1.75 
Umbrella ....... 1 % 4.00 2.00 
Galoshes ........ ae: | 5.00 5.00 
ae 10 68 2.50 20.00 
pe eee o.38 5.00 20.00 
Stockings ....... 8 8 15 6.00 
Underwear 
Bloomers ..... 6 4 .15 3.00 
, ere 6 6 64 -75 3.00 
te m a 1.00 2.00 
Petosache 4 -25 1.00 
Handkerchiefs 12 12 10 1.20 
17.95 
Bathing Suit .... 1 hy 5.00 2.50 
Riding Breeches. eo 5.00 2.50 
Riding Coat..... 1 le 3.00 1.50 
Riding Boots .... 1 iy 7.50 3.75 
“10.25 
House Wear: 
Night Gowns . 4 3 1.25 3.75 
Kimono grrr teeee 1 le 5.00 2.50 
PGES.” ens ctnn 1 % 2.00 1.00 
7.25 
See eee | $157.45 


A colonel is usually a post com- 
mander or has a position of similar 
responsibility in which he is con- 
stantly called upon to appear as the 
representative of the Army at civic 
functions in the neighboring com- 
munities, and to entertain distin- 
guished visitors, both military and 
civilian. No contingent funds are 
provided him for such purposes, so if 
the government expects to be prop- 
erly represented it must allow for 
such expenditures in fixing his salary. 
We have attempted to care for these 
conditions by greatly increasing his 
fund for social entertainment, by giv- 
ing him more for organization dues, 
for service, and for his wife’s clothing. 
We also permit him to have a better 
ear by allowing $525.00 under that 
heading. 

Regarding his family affairs, new 
changes have come. His oldest boy is 
probably through college and has begun 
to earn his living. He is however, pre- 
sumably not yet entirely self-support- 
ing. We have assumed that he is liv- 
ing at home but pays for his clothing 
and all of his other personal expenses. 
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The girl of nineteen is now the most 
expensive member of the younger gen- 
eration. Her elothes will cost as much 
as those of the wife of the lieutenant 
or captain. She, or the younger son, 
or possibly both are at the university. 
We have therefore let the lieutenant 
colonel’s edueation budget stand for 
he colonel, 

We have also let the lieutenant col- 
onel’s budget stand for food. There 
may be but an average of a little more 
ihan three members of the family at 
home, but surely by this time the col- 
onel is entitled to indulge in some of 
the table luxuries that a sixty-five cent 
per day per capita allowance will not 
permit, 

We have at last finished with Table 
| except to consider its totals. We shall 
first reduce them to ‘‘round num- 
such as would be suitable for 
base pay for a pay act and then com- 
pare them with the present seale of 
pay. The result is Table IV. 


bers’ : 


In comparing the pay scale proposed 
above with others that have been sug- 
gested, we must remember that these 
figures are all based on the assumption 
that the ‘‘typical officer’’ is living on 
an Army post with quarters, light, and 
heat furnished by the Government and 
takes no account of the increased ex- 
penses in cities supposed to be covered 
by the rental allowance.’ 

After looking at Table IV and re- 
membering that it is based on the 
modest living standards of Table I, we 
may well ask, ‘‘How are we doing it 
now?’’ It may interest some of our 
readers to compare our tables with 
their own actual expenditures and to 
figure what they are going without. 
They must be going without a good 
deal—or getting into debt. We know 
that many are, and that many others 
are managing to survive because of 
outside income or presents from better 
cireumstanced relatives. 


TABLE IV.—COMPARISON OF A TREORETICAL AND THE PRESENT BASE PAY FOR AN 
OFFICER LIVING ON AN ARMY POST 


1 2 3 4 


Years of Years of 


Pay Service Service 

Rank Period Proposed Present 
2nd Lieut. g 1, 0 0 
ist Lieut. e avenge 2 3 5 
Captain eee 10 10 
Major ee ae 15 15 


Lieut. Colonel ae 5 20 20 
Colonel _u eee 6 26 26 


é 6 7 
Present Buse 
Table I Proposed Pay (includ- 
Totals Base Pay ing ration 
allowance ) 
$2081.00 $2100.00 $1719.00 
2987.00 3000.00 2528.00 
4006.00 4000.00 3198.00 
5281.00 5300.00 4407.00 
6334.00 6300.00 5197.00 
7123.00 7100.00 5600.00 


_ The present pay shown in Column 7 is the pay, including ration allowance, of an 
officer with the rank designated in Column 1 and the years of service given in Column 


4, as allowed by the 1922 pay act. 


_ | We have reason to believe that the present rates of rental allowance are no more 
adequate than the present scale of pay plus ration allowance, but we find ourselves 
without adequate figures to prove our case at present. 














Reduced Strength Machine 
Gun Companies 


Capt. Hamivron THorN, 13th Infantry 


HERMAN said something about 
war, but there is no record of any 
similar remark about peace. In the 
day of the illustrious general his epi- 
grammatical comment was born of ex- 
periences over a period of time meas- 
ured by the duration of a war. Had 
he been confronted with the task of 
reconciling the personnel assigned to 
our infantry machine gun company in 
the reduced strength, peace-time regi- 
ment, with what has at the same time 
been assigned that organization in the 
way of animals, equipment, training 
regulations, and standards of efficiency, 
there is room for conjecture as to just 
what he might have said. We have 
said it—and shall try to explain why. 
‘‘The ultimate purpose of all mili- 
tary training is effectiveness in war’’ 
—T. R. 10-5. This pamphlet tells us 
that ‘‘detailed instructions governing 
military training are contained in 
other training publications.’’ Let us 
turn to some of these. 

T. R. 420-130, Combat Principles— 
The Machine Gun Platoon sets forth 
this basic truth, ‘‘For purposes of 
combat the platoon is organized into a 
headquarters group and two sections 
of two guns each.”’ 

What is a section? T. R. 420-125 
says, ‘‘The machine gun section con- 
sists of two machine gun squads and is 
commanded by the section sergeant. 
Each squad consists of a corporal and 
ten men.’’ 

The training regulations quoted 
above, together with the training 
memoranda and directives which come 
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to us from tactical unit commanders, 
always stress the idea of combat eff- 
ciency. The following quotation froma 
brigade training directive dated March 
1, 1929, is an example: ‘‘Training Ob- 
jective: To maintain that standard of 
efficiency which will characterize each 
unit of the brigade as being qualified 
and ready for immediate field service 
by a full utilization of the existing 
personnel in the development of a self- 
supporting and smooth-functioning 
combat unit.’’ 

In T. R. 10-5 we find that, “‘The 
training of the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, and the Organized Re- 
serves will be so directed as to develop 
a single homogeneous force with the 
same standards of efficiency.’’ 

Efficiency in what?—In war effee- 
tiveness. 

It is with the foregoing in mind in 
the every-day work with our peace- 
time Regular Army units, that we find 
inconsistency when we attempt to train 
units organized according to the pres- 
ent reduced strength tables of organi- 
zation. This is especially true of our 
Infantry machine gun company. 

We must train in such a way as to 
enable us to wage offensive warfare. 
Before we can even start to train we 
must have organization; and to ‘‘ wage 
warfare’’ we must have organization. 
Organization is indispensable. 

Now what is organization with refer- 
ence to military units? It is the group- 
ing of individuals and units in sueh 
numbers as will give the maximum 
combat strength to modern weapons 
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and taetieal formations. Our war- 
strenuth tables of organization are 
based on this or a very similar defini- 
tion, and the allotment of personnel 
and units under those tables is the 
minimum consistent therewith. There- 
fore any reduction from those tables 
effected by reducing in numbers of 
personnel the smallest subdivisions of 
our mobile eombat units, is inconsistent 
with our doctrines of training. 

If we analyze this condition, and in 
making this analysis confine our study 
to the subdivisions directly affected by 
a reduction in numbers of personnel, 
the largest unit with which we will be 
concerned will be the platoon. In num- 
bers of personnel allotted by the re- 
duced strength tables, i. e., seventy- 
four enlisted men, the machine gun 
company simply does not exist except 
in a few organizations such as the 29th 
Infantry at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
which is a demonstration unit for the 
Infantry School. 

The war strength machine gun pla- 
toon is allotted fifty-six enlisted men, 
and that is about the average effective 
strength of the Infantry machine gun 
company in the regiments that are or- 
ganized under the reduced strength 
tables. 

What we are concerned with are the 
squad, the section, and the platoon, to- 
gether with the platoon and company 
headquarters groups. Let us look for 
a moment at a comparison of the allot- 
ment of personnel in these subdivisions 
under the two existing tables: 

In the tables from which the re- 
duced strength data are obtained we 
note that there is no reduction from 
war strength requirements in the mat- 
ler of major items of equipment such 
as mules, earts, harness, guns, squad 
equipment (gun aeeessories), and fire 


Units Peace War 
Strength Strength 
(a) Squad: 
Corps. 1 1 
Pvts. 1cl. and 
{sae 6 10 
(b) Section 
Ss Se aeicatlant 1 1 
ras 2 2 
Pvts. icl. and 
| een 12 20 
(c) Platoon: 
Officers " 1 1 
BT ccbidiinicts 3 3 
a 4 6 
Pvts. Icl. an 
gh ibe 26 47 
(d) Plat. Hg.: 
Officers 1 1 
| ee 1 1 
Eee 0 2 
Pvts. icl. and 
ees 0 7 
(e) Co. Hg.: 
Officers _........... 1 2 
iste. —.. 1 1 
SS ae 2 4 
pereeee 0 2 
Pvts. 1cl. and 
SE pRenaes ys 7 17 


control instruments. Assuming that 
inspection standards are no higher in 
peace than in war—though they are— 
we find a double burden placed upon 
the reduced strength company in the 
care and preservation of these items of 
equipment. In many instances this be- 
comes a triple burden due to unavoid- 
able causes such as detached service, 
special duty, sickness, confinement, 
absence without leave and the like. 
Our training regulations, except 
those promulgated locally, do not rec- 
ognize this condition. Officers who 
come in daily contact with it in an 
effort to apply the teachings of those 
training regulations when, as, and 
where they will do the most good, re- 
alize first of all that three officers and 
seventy-four enlisted men, even when 
we have them, do not constitute a ma- 
chine gun company in the sense of a 
‘‘self supporting, smooth functioning 
combat unit’’—but they do constitute 
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a machine gun platoon capable of just 
that. This fact has been demonstrated 
in the I Corps Area during the last two 
years, where machine gun companies 
of the 5th and the 13th Infantry have 
marched hundreds of miles and have 
performed all of their school and 
training duties organized as war 
strength platoons.’ 

To effect a permanent reorganiza- 
tion along the foregoing lines the fol- 
lowing is suggested: 

1. For each machine gun company 
organized according to the reduced 
strength tables of organization, 29-P: 

a. Turn in to the supply department 
concerned all animals and equipment 
not required in the organization of a 
war strength platoon and a company 
headquarters group. 

b. Assign four of the authorized 
corporals as follows: one company 





clerk, one signal corporal, one corporal 
agent, one transport corporal. 

e. Assign extra privates as follows: 
two cooks, two buglers, one artificer, 
one horseshoer, one stable orderly, and 
the remainder as runners for platoon 
and company headquarters. 

d. Assign the additional duties of 
Signal Sergeant to the Supply Ser- 
geant. 

e. Assign the additional duties of 
reconnaissance sergeant to the corporal 
agent. 

This plan for utilizing the personnel 
of the reduced strength company gives 
us an organization which, if relieved 
of the burden of excess units of 
equipment, will work smoothly and ef- 
ficiently in garrison, on the march, at 
maneuvers, aS a demonstration unit, 
and, most important of all, as a combat 
unit in any emergency. 


*See page 348 INFANTRY JOURNAL, for October 1928. 
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Portable Water on Marches 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 





N a recent large scale maneuver, the soldiers de- 
veloped a repugnance to the treated water in 
Lister bags and as a result often drank out of local 
streams known to be impure. Such a situation may 
easily lead to serious increases in the sick rate. 
Upon investigation, it was found that the chlorina- 
tion of water had been done very carelessly. Exces- 
sive quantities of chemical were used, and in some in- 
stances broken glass from the containers was found 
in the Lister bags. 


Moral: Unpalatable water is as bad as impure 
water. 





— meer 





First Line Troops 


Mas. Georce F. Exsot, M. I. D. Reserve 


H*: the United States any first- 


line troops? 
To many persons who know that we 
have a Regular Army of more than 


one hundred thousand men, this will 
be a somewhat startling question. 

Yet, with the exeeption of certain 
war-strength units maintained for in- 
structional or foreign service, the fact 
is that we have no first-line troops. 

First-line troops are troops that are 
ready to take the field immediately 
upon the outbreak of hostilities, to 
stand between the country and a sud- 
den attack until the citizen forees can 
be embodied. How does our Regular 
Army measure up to this standard? 

Let us consider, as a eriterion, the 
average rifle company in an infantry 
regiment. If, under the heavy hand of 
extra duty and detached service, the 
company commander can muster fifty 
effective noncommissioned officers and 
men he is lueky. Not all of these, of 
course, are fully trained soldiers. 
Some are specialists, some are recruits 
fresh from the depot—but we shall not 
labor over these minor points. 

Now the war strength of an infantry 
company is two hundred men. This 
means that upon mobilization the com- 
pany must reeeive, in order to reach 
the establishment fixed as necessary 
ior the effective employment of all its 
Weapons in war, one hundred and fifty 
absolutely raw reeruits—yolunteers 
or drafted men. Add to this the fact 
that some of the best noncommissioned 
officers will doubtless have reserve 
commissions, which will become ef- 
fective upon mobilization; that other 


noncommissioned officers and specialists 
will be drafted away by bettalion, 
regimental, and higher headquarters 
for duty, that the call for trained men 
to assist in the organization and in- 
struction of the citizen forces will be 
insatiable—and then consider whether 
we can call our Regular Army first- 
line troops! It is rather a framework 
upon which will be built up units dif- 
fering but little in quality and in 
readiness for effective action from sim- 
ilar National Guard and Reserve units. 

If this is true of the Regular Army, 
then what of the National Guard? Its 
peace-time effectives are not much 
greater, and the average degree of 
training is far less. The Guard, too, 
must be filled up to war strength by 
raw recruits, and will have consider- 
ably more difficulty in absorbing them, 

Under the pressure of ‘‘economy’’ 
programs, we have adopted the Euro- 
pean system of reduced peace-strength 
units without the concomitant Euro- 
pean factor of trained reservists 
quickly to fill those units up to war 
strength on mobilization. 

We have been told so much utter rot 
about our great effort in the last war, 
about the effectiveness of the business 
man as an officer vis-a-vis the much- 
abused West Pointer, and all that, that 


_we do not stop to remember that we 


entered the war in April, 1917, and 
that not until the middle of the fol- 
lowing year were we able to make our 
military power effectively felt by the 
enemy! Suppose we had had no allies! 

And what of another war, when 
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more than likely we shall have no al- 
lies ? 

Who is going to stand between us 
and the foe while our Regular and 
National Guard regiments are brought 
to war strength and the recruits are 
taught something of their duties? 

The Navy? 

Possibly. But suppose the Navy is 
surprised and crippled by a sudden air 
or submarine attack, or is in the wrong 
ocean when the war starts, or even is 
defeated in a pitched battle? What 
then? 

What could we do save shove in our 
half-baked units and hope for the best? 
Green recruits, many of whom had 
never handled a military rifle before in 
their lives, would be bad enough in the 
squads; but where should we get the 
men to handle the important infantry 
weapons beside the rifle? Rifle-grena- 
diers, auto-riflemen, machine-gunners, 
howitzer men? Sigmallers, scouts, ob- 
servers? Where should we find the in- 
numerable specialists required to man 
modern ‘artillery battery? Or tank 
drivers, or airplane pilots, or camou- 
flage experts? 

To send out an army of raw re- 
eruits or three-fourths raw recruits, 
would be to court disaster. And that 
disaster would be our portion needs 
hardly be argued. 

It is hardly likely that we shall again 
in the near future be called upon to 
make so great an effort overseas as in 
the last war. If we have enough of 
a trained army to make us reasonably 
secure against invasion, plus a citizen 
army framework upon which, in case 
of need, a greater force can in time be 
built up, we have satisfied all reason- 
able requirements. 

How can we secure such a trained 
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army without prohibitive expense? 
How can we build up a first-line foree 
which, within the extremely brief time 
limits allowed by modern war, can be 
set in motion toward any threatened 
point upon our land or maritime bor. 
ders? 

The solution is simple enough; the 
cost is not much greater than that of 
the ineffective military establishment 
we now possess, 

The country is now divided into 
nine corps areas, in each of which the 
effective military population is pre- 
sumed to be substantially equal. If 
each of these corps areas could imme- 
diately produce—immediately meaning 
within say seventy-two hours from re- 
ceipt of the mobilization order—a com- 
plete infantry division, plus a cavalry 
brigade and a fixed proportion of corps 
and Army troops, we could put into 
the field an army of three corps of 
three divisions each, plus a cavalry 
corps and the necessary army units. 

No power could hope to transport a 
much greater force overseas to our 
shores. Given our superior communi- 
cations over an overseas expedition, 
the support of aircraft based on land 
airdromes rather than on earriers, the 
assistance of local units and of the pop- 
ulation, and the support of mobile flo- 
tillas and the coast defenses, our sue- 
cess should be assured. But the three 
corps would have to be composed of 
fully trained soldiers. Repelling in- 
vasions is a task for the best troops, 
not for green volunteers. 

Now suppose that a division is al- 
lotted to each corps area, and the corps 
area is subdivided into regimental 
areas for recruiting. Each infantry 
regiment (for example) would bear 4 
geographical name as well as a number, 
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thus enhaneing local interest in the 
ynit and making a military asset of the 
local pride whieh is so powerful a fae- 
tor in other aetivities of American life. 


The recruits for each regiment would, 
as far as possible, all be drawn from 
the same locality. And all of the 


units of each division, together with its 
mobilization point, would be located 
within its own corps area and per- 
manently stationed there. 

How would this help the problem of 
a mobile striking foree? 

By going a step further, and spend- 
ing the money now being expended on 
forees which cannot be made fit for 
effective service inside of six months, 
on training reservists for the Regular 
Army! 

Within his own area each infantry 
colonel (for example) would be re- 
sponsible for the training and efficiency 
of his own reservists. These reservists 
would be men regularly enlisted in the 
Army Reserve for a period of years, 
required to report for weekly armory 
drills—National Guard armories could 
be used for this purpose—and who 
would train with their own units for 
two weeks in the year. Their training 
and inspection would be a duty of their 
own regimental commanders. 

Granted that this would take econ- 
siderable of the regimental comman- 
ders’ time, the results would be well 
worth it. A slight inerease in the regi- 
mental staff, plus the allowance in time 
of peace of both regimental and bat- 
talion exeeutives, should go far toward 
easing the burdens. Each battalion 
and each company commander, in 
‘urn, would be responsible for the 
reservists assigned to him; and the re- 
‘ervisis should not be trained in 
smaller thar companies. That 
iS to say, for the purpose of armory in- 
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struction, all the reservists of each com- 
pany should have the same armory and 
be trained along uniform lines as laid 
down by the company commander un- 
der whom they would serve on mobili- 
zation. 

Every unit should have prepared 
suitable personnel tables so that on 
mobilization the reservists could at 
onee be fitted into their proper places, 
for which they would have been 
trained in peace. Thus, with company 
commanders already acquainted with 
their reservists, the best use could be 
made of each man’s talents, noncom- 
missioned officers and specialists would 
be immediately available, and a war 
strength company would be ready al- 
most at the drop of the hat. It goes 
without saying that complete field 
equipment for each reservist should be 
kept on hand at all times, together 
with a proper reserve supply. Also the 
number of reservists in training should 
be at least twenty per cent greater 
than the number actually required on 
mobilization, so that men who had not 
yet received proper training would not 
be sent into the field. This would give 
sufficient flexibility to take care of sick, 
absentees, and so on, in both the reg- 
ular and reserve components. These, 
with the men not yet up to standard as 
to training, would be collected at regi- 
mental mobilization centers and would 
form the nucleus of the regimental 
depot, through which thereafter the 
regiment would receive its flow of re- 
placements. 

This would, immediately upon mobil- 
ization, provide the framework for 
training and forwarding replacements, 
so much of which had to be improvised 
—with such mediocre results—in the 
last war. 

It is understood that this plan would 
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involve considerable travel and absence 
from their units of regimental, bat- 
talion, and company commanders. Yet 
if all were provided with capable ex- 
ecutives, if regimental and battalion 
staff officers, and especially S-3’s, per- 
haps with assistants, were selected 
from officers temperamentally adapted 
for the work of training reservists and 
drawing up proper schedules for such 
training, the results would more than 
justify the time expended. Moreover, 
a considerable use should be made of 
reserve officers. Again to use a rifle 
company of infantry as an example, 
its war establishment of officers in- 
cludes captain, first lieutenants, and 
second lieutenants. Suppose that in 
time of peace it had available for duty 
one captain and one lieutenant. Then 
there should be assigned to it three re- 
serve lieutenants. Of these, one should 
be continuously on active duty with 
the regular company; and the regular 
lieutenant should spend most of his 
time with the reserve component, sup- 
ervising its training according to the 
syllabus laid down by the captain, and 
being the actual connecting link be- 
tween the captain and his reservists. 
In this he would be assisted by the 
other reserve officers who would not, of 
course, be on an active duty status; 
and his place with the company would 
be taken by the reserve officer on ac- 
tive duty. The reserve lieutenants 
might be rotated in such duty, and a 
group of well-trained reserve officers 
would result. 

This would be the ideal plan, but it 
would not always be possible, on ac- 
eount of the civilian work and affilia- 
tions of the officers concerned. But in 
assigning reserve officers to units, care 
should be taken to ascertain that at 





least one reserve officer in each com. 
pany would be continuously available 
for active duty. This policy would 
probably necessitate occasional trans 
fers of officers. 

The question of reeruiting should be 
no more difficult than it is now. The 
same class of young men who are in- 
terested in military affairs to the ex- 
tent of wishing to serve in the National 
Guard ought to be attracted to the 
Army Reserve, together with many 
who avoid the National Guard because 
of reluctance to perform strike and 
riot duty. Army drill pay and pay 
for active duty should be on the same 
basis as now for the National Guard. 
The presence of an officer of the Reg- 
ular Army with each company unit 
should make for a far better state of 
training and discipline; which would 
be, of course, improved by periodic 
visits of inspection by all commanders 
concerned and careful supervision of 
training by battalion and regimental 
staff officers. 

A suggested organization for an in- 
fantry rifle company is given in the 
table. This organization is based on 
the following presumptions: 

(a) That the size of the Regular 


Army is not to be materially in- 
creased ; 

(b) That, therefore, having regard 
to requirements for other than reg'- 
mental duties, the number of effectives 
in an infantry rifle company cannot be 
greatly enlarged ; 

(ec) That men required for detached 
and extra duty will be found from 
other sources, and that, save for sick 
and furloughed men, garrison prison- 
ers, and men absent without leave, the 
above regular component will always 
be present and available for duty. 


It will be noted that the rifle 
strength of the regular component 4 
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[INFANTRY RIFLE COMPANY 


Reg- Re- War 
Ran ular serve’ Strength 
“apt. 1 1 
ist Lts. 1 1 2 
2d Lts 1 1 2 
ist Sgt. 1 1 
Sets: 
“Supply 1 1 
Mess 1 1 
Signal 4 1 
Duty 4 5 9 
Corpls. 
Clerk 1 1 
Signal 1 1 
Duty 6 18 24 
Pvts. Ist Cl. 
and Pvts. 
Buglers 1 1 2 
Cooks, first 1 1 2 
Cooks, asst. 1 1 2 
Barber 1 1 
Tailor 1 1 
Cobbler 1 1 
Mechanics 1 1 2 
Runners, plat. 12 12 
Runners, ete., co., 2 4 6 
Auto-riflemen 6 12 18 
Rifle grenadiers 6 12 18 
Scouts 6 12 18 
Riflemen 24 48 72 
Extra privates 6 6 
Totals: 
Officers 3 2 5 
Enlisted men 66 134 200 


Add to reserve component a maximum 
of forty additional privates to provide 
margin for mobilization, as above noted. 


given above is that of a war-strength 
platoon. A battalion would therefore 
be equivalent to a war-strngth com- 
pany, and a regiment to a war-strngth 
battalion, with machine gun units suit- 
ably regrouped. This would be of 
great value in enabling officers, with- 
out improvising units, to have practice 
in handling war-strength organizations. 


For two weeks in each year, of 
course, when the reservists are with the 
regiment, a war-strength regiment 
would be actually in hand. Sufficient 
of twenty per cent marginal 
strength should be employed at annual 


Camp 


ps to take eare of absentees. 
Tl 


distribution of noncommissioned 


officers and specialists above suggested 
should not be hard and fast. Com- 
pany commanders should be allowed 
reasonable discretion. It might well 
be, for example, that there would be 
but four men in the reserve component 
whom the company commander thought 
qualified for the grade of sergeant. He 
should be allowed to appoint the addi- 
tional man to fill the vacancy from his 
regular component, provided that the 
proper proportion of noncommissioned 
officers with the reserve component 
should be restored as soon as qualified 
candidates were available. It should 
also be a practice to maintain at least 
one or two regular noncommissioned 
officers with the reserve component. 
Here would be an excellent training 
for aspirants for promotion and spe- 
cial assignment. <A _ sergeant being 
groomed for the first sergeantcy, for 
example, could be sent to the reserve 
component as acting first sergeant and 
his qualifications for the task put to 
practical test, while he would at the 
same time be gaining valuable expe- 
rience. Of course vacancies so created 
should be filled by bringing reserve 
noncommissioned officers to active duty 
for a time, and at all times the re- 
servists of the company should be en- 
couraged to visit the post where the ac- 


- tive component is stationed, to consider 


themselves members of the company, 
and to take part in such special pro- 
grams of training and the like as might 
be arranged. Whenever possible sel- 
lected noncommissioned officers and 
specialists should be allowed to take 
part in training activities of the regu- 
lar component, and should receive ra- 
tions and quarters, though not pay, 
while so doing. Many men would take 
advantage of this in periods of unem- 
ployment who would be unwilling to 
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enlist in the Regular Army; but 
doubtless also many desirable recruits 
would so be obtained for regular serv- 
ice. 

It should even be possible for many 
reservists to get through their mus- 
ketry course and courses in special 
weapons with the regular component, 
thus releasing them for actual field 
training during the two weeks’ active 
duty period. 

When, as will frequently be the case, 
there are but two regular officers avail- 
able for duty with the company, an ad- 
ditional reserve officer should be as- 
signed thereto. 

We have taken the Infantry rifle 
company as an example. The same 
ideas, varying only in detail, can be 
applied to other company units. The 
provision of animals and equipment 
for the training of the reservists of the 
other branches would have to be 
worked out carefully. But the contin- 
uous presence of regular officers and 
noncommissioned officers with the re- 
serve components would greatly sim- 
plify the care of and accountability 
for such property. -* 

Is it proposed that the National 
Guard should be abandoned? 

By no means. Under the suggested 
plan, there would be two ways in 
which the National Guard might be 
made most useful. First, it might re- 
vert wholly to the status of state 
troops, with Federal assistance in the 
way of equipment and instructors. 
Such troops would prove of great value 
as line of communication troops, as 
nuclei for additional formations that 
might be required in case of a great 
overseas expedition, and for local pur- 
poses. Second, if and as funds were 


available, a plan might be adopted for 
building up an effective and mobile 





—— 


second-line army by ereating a Na. 
tional Guard Reserve of men who had 
received certain military training and 
would be available for filling up Na. 
tional Guard formations on mobiliza. 
tion. This would, of course, be a most 
ambitious plan, looking to the creation 
of a truly great military force; and it 
might not be justified except under 
world political conditions quite differ. 
ent from those now prevailing. 

The C. M. T. C. system should of 
course be continued, a list of men who 
receive such training being maintained 
and the advantages of the Army Re- 
serve pointed out to all taking part. 
Similarly the R. O. T. C. units should 
be regarded as excellent sources for 
procuring not only Reserve officers, but 
noncommissioned officers and special- 
ists, training courses for whom should 
be specially arranged. 

Now as to expense. The total number 
of reservists to be maintained under 
this scheme would be (with the twenty 
per cent marginal increment at full 
strength) about two hundred forty 
thousand. This is somewhat higher 
than the present actual strength of the 
National Guard. There would also be 
a considerable number of Reserve of- 
ficers and noncommissioned officers 
maintained continuously on _ active 
duty. The foreign service garrisons 
would still have to be provided, as well 
as coast defense troops, men for de- 
tached duty, and the like. When care- 
fully worked out, it might be found 
that this scheme would require a slight 
increase in the Regular Army. Extra 
staff officers and field officers would be 
needed; and travel pay would be 4 
considerable item. But when all is 
said and done, the scheme is by 2° 
means an expensive one—and the ad- 
vantages are enormous. 
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Sticking to our rifle company as an 
exampie: 

On mobilization, what happens? Is 
the captain overborne by a rush of re- 
eruits, all of whom must be clothed, 
sorted, equipped, and trained? Are 
first sergeants and supply sergeants 
driven half-erazy, working far into the 
night in an endeavor to make some 
headway? Not at all. Probably with- 
in twenty-four hours (less in the 
closely populated East, a little more in 
the West with its great distances) the 
company is joined, at the regimental 
or division rendezvous, by its reserve 
component, fully uniformed, armed, 
and equipped, commanded by one of 
its own regular officers, and with all 
the reservists possessing sufficient 
training to enable them to take their 
places in the ranks without confusion. 
These men are personally known to the 
company commander; they are men 
whose training he has supervised and 
whose individual capabilities he, his 
officers, and his noncommissioned of- 
ficers thoroughly understand. Also, he 
knows that there are men, some par- 
tially trained, joining the regimental 


depot for his company’s use as a reser- 
voir of replacements. He can at once 
draw upon these to fill up his ranks 
when men. are for any reason absent, 
the absentees reporting to the depot 
upon rejoining. The depot is, of 
course, largely increased by drafted 
men and volunteers as time goes on, 
and forms the permanent replacement 
source for the regiment. Within sev- 
enty-two hours, at the most, a war- 
strength company is ready for active 
service. 

An army of nine divisions, with the 
necessary corps and army troops, so 
built up, would make the United 
States absolutely secure from invasion. 
While it existed, in fact, no power 
would be likely to take any chances 
on invading us. The risks would be 
far.too great; far, far greater than 
they are at present. 

Is this not a better plan than our 
present system of ‘‘paper’’ division 
and corps, composed of skeleton or ‘‘in- 
active’’ Regular and National Guard 
units which have no reservoir of 
trained reservists? 


D 


An Eclipse as a Military Factor 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE eclipse of the sun of May 9, total in parts 
of the Far East, recalls the fact that an eclipse 
once had a decisive effect on a battle. 

Lawrence relates that the Turkish post of Kethira 
was attacked by Arabs on the evening of July 4, 
1918, during an eclipse of the moon. The garrison 
was so busy firing rifles and banging pots to scare 
away the eclipse that the Arabs were able to surprise 
and take the post without any loss. 
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A condensed review for the busy reader' 


Mas. FRANK B. Jorpan, Field Artillery 
FROM THE RAPIDAN TO THE JAMES—COLD HARBOR 


OPPOSING FORCES 





Army of the Potomac 
(Maj. Gen. George G. Meade) 
General Headquarters oS 
(Provost, Engrs., re Arty. —? 
II —- (Hancock) . .. 81,200 
1st Div. (Barlow) 
1st Brig. (Miles) 
2d Brig. (Byrnes) 
3d Brig. (MacDougall) 
4th Brig. (Brooke) 
2d Div. (Gibbon) 
lst Brig. (McKeen) 
2d Brig. (Owen) 
3d Brig. (Smyth) 
4th Brig. (Tyler) 
3d Div. (Birney) 
Ist Brig. (Egan) 
2d Brig. (Tannatt) 
3d Brig. (Mott) 
4th Brig. (Brewster) 
Arty. Brig. (Tidball) 
A: 2. | Seaeeestee 
1st Div. (Griffin) 
lst Brig. (Bragg) 
2d Brig. (Sweitzer) 
3d Brig. (Bartlett) 
2d Div. (Lockwood) 
Ist Brig. (Ayres) 
2d Brig. (Dushane) 
3d Brig. (Kitching) 
3d Div. (Crawford) 
1st Brig. (Lyle) 
2d Brig. (Bates) 
3d Brig. (Hartshorne) 
4th Div. (Cutler) 
1st Brig. (Robinson) 
2d Brig. (Hofmann) 
Arty. Brig. (Wainwright) 
VI Corps (Wright) 0... 
Ist Div. (Russell) 
1st Brig. (Penrose) 
2d Brig. (Upton) 
3d Brig. (Eustis). 
4th Brig. (Cross) 
2d Div. (Neill) 
ist Brig. (Wheaton) 
2d Brig. (Grant) 
3d Brig. (Bidwell) 
4th a (Edwards) 
3d Div. (Ricketts) 
1st Brig. (Truex) 
2d Brig. (Smith) 
Arty. Brig. (Thompkins) 


22,900 


26,800 


Army of Northern Virginia 
(Gen. Robert E. Lee) 


5,000 J Corps (R. H. Anderson). 21,800 


Kershaw’s Div. 
Kershaw’s Brig. (Hen gan) 
Wofford’s Brig. 
Humphreys’ Brig. 
Bryan’s Brig. 

Field’s Div. 

Jenkins’ Brig. (Hagood) 
Law’s Brig. 

Anderson’s Brig. 
Gregg’s Brig. 

Benning’s Brig. 

Pickett’s Div. 

Kemper’s Brig. 
Hunton’s Brig: 
Barton’s Brig. 
Corse’s Brig. 

Hoke’s Div. 

Martin’s Brig. 
Hagood’s Brig. 
Clingman’s Brig. 
Colquitt’s Brig. 
Read’s Arty. Bn. 

Corps Arty. (Alexander) 
Huger’s Bn. 

Haskell’s Bn. 
Cabell’s Bn. 


II Corps (Early)... sditpinns. 1380 


Early’s Div. (Ramseur) 
Hoke’s Brig. 
Pegram’s Brig. (Lewis) 
Gordon’s Brig. (Evans) 

Johnson’s Div. (Gordon) 
Hays’ Brig. (York) 
Terry’s Brig. 

Rodes’ Div. 
Daniel’s Brig. (Grimes) 
Johnston’s Brig. (Toon) 
Doles’ Brig. 
Ramseur’s Brig. (Cox) 
Battle’s Brig. 

oe Arty. (Long) 

ardaway’s Bn. 

Braxton’s Bn. 
Nelson’s Bn. 
Cutshaw’s Bn. 
Page’s Bn. 


III Corps (A. P. Hill)... vane 20,400 


R. H. Anderson’s Div. “(Mahone) 
Perrin’s Brig. 
Harris’ Brig. 


*The reader is referred to the Introduction to the first article of the series, page 
238, INFANTRY JOURNAL for September, 1928. 
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, of the Potomac a 
IX C (Burnside) 7... ... 28,100 
ist v. (C rittenden) — 
ist Brig. (Ledlie) 
24 Brig. (Sudsburg) 
Brig. (Marshall) 
94 Div. (Potter) 
ist Brig. (Curtin) 
2d Brig. (Griffin) 
d Div. (Willeox) 
ist Brig. (Hartranft) 
| Brig. (Christ) 
Div. (Ferrero) 
st Brig. (Sigfried) 
2d Brig. (Thomas) 
Res. Arty. (Edwards) 
XVIII Corps (W. F. Smith) *.. 
ist Div. (Brooks) 
ist Brig. (Marston) 
2d Brig. (Burnham) 
| Brig. (Henry) 
2d Div. (Martindale) 
ist Brig. (Stannard) 
2d Brig. (Stedman) 
3d Div. (Devens) 
lst Brig. (Barton) 
2d Brig. (Drake) 
3d Brig. (Ames) 
Arty. Brig. (Elder) 
Cav. Corps (Sheridan)... 
ist Cav. Div. (Torbert) 
ist Brig. (Custer) 
2d Brig. (Devin) 
Res. Brig. (Merritt) 
2d Cav. Div. (D. M. Gregg) 
ist Brig. (Davies) 
2d Brig. (J. I. Gregg) 
3d Cav. Div. (Wilson) 
lst Brig. (McIntosh) 
2d Brig. (Chapman) 
Horse Arty. —_ a Satan: 
Tot. sesersssseeensealh 39 900 


1,800 


7,800 


(yuns 


; Directly under Lieutenant General 
Grant until May 24, 1864, when it was 
assigned to the Army of the Potoraac. 

* Temporarily attached to Army of the 


Potomae from Army of James. 
AFTER SPOTTSYLVANIA 
When Grant shifted the II Corps to 
‘ord, he offered Lee the opportunity 
of attacking an unsupported corps of 
the Union army. Lee failed to take 
it, but, interpreting the move as 
er flanking attempt, started the 
wk cf his army for Hanover Junc- 
The balance of the Army of the 
page Pot followed Haneock, and con- 
rentrated at Milford and south of the 





(), 400 





Army of Northern Virginia (Cont’d) 
Mahone’s Brig. 
Wright’s Brig. 
Finnegan’s Brig. 

Heth’s Div. 

Davis’ Brig. 
Cocke’s Brig. 
Kirkland’s Brig. 
Walker’s Brig. 
Archer’s Brig. 
Wilcox’s Div. 
Lane’s Brig. 
Scales’ Brig. 
McGowan’s Brig. (Connor) 
Thomas’ Brig.. 

Corps Arty. (Walker) 

Poague’s Bn. 
Pegram’s Bn. 
McIntosh’s Bn. 
Cutts’ Bn. 
Richardson’s Bn. 
Oreeeyrnaees Div. 
. Brig. 
Brig. 
Cav. “Corps (Hampton) 

Hampton’s Div. (Rosser) 
Young’s Brig. 

Rosser’s Brig. 
Butler’s Brig. 

F. Lee’s Div. 

Lomax’ Brig. 
Wickham’s Brig. 

W. H. F. Lee’s Div. 
Chambliss’ Brig. 
Gordon’s Brig. (Barringer) 

Horse Arty. (Chew) 
Breathed’s Bn. 


2,500 


. 12,300 


Totals 


74,800* 
Guns 


200* 


* Estimated; no returns available. 


Mattapony on May 22. Lee arrived at 
Hanover Junction at 9:30 a. m. on the 
same day with the leading elements of 
the II Corps. Here he was joined by 
Pickett’s division from the south, and 
Breckinridge from the valley. 

Grant; who had been watching the 
operations around Petersburg with 
some concern, now recommended that 
the bulk of the Army of the James be 
sent to reinforce him, leaving only 
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enough troops béhind to hold the lines 
in the vicinity of City Point. He also 
shifted his base to Port Royal, and 
prepared to continue operations to the 
south, keeping his communications 
generally to the east of Richmond. 


THE NORTH ANNA 

Upon arrival at Hanover Junction, 
the Army of Northern Virginia oc- 
eupied the general line of the North 
Anna river. The Union army fol- 
lowed, moving generally in two 
columns on the crossings of the river 
at Jericho Mills and the Telegraph 
road. The V Corps forced a crossing 
at Jericho ford, and the II at the 
bridge on the Telegraph road, on May 
23. Both sides were busy skirmishing 
and intrenching on the 24th, and by 
the 25th close contact existed on both 
flanks. The Confederate resistance 
stiffened as the Union forces came to 
close quariers, until by dark on May 
25 the situation was generally as 
shown on Sketch No. 1. 

Grant now became convinced that 


rr 


an attack on the lines of the North 
Anna promised little chance of suceess, 
He therefore withdrew to the north 
bank under cover of darkness the 
night of May 26-27, and started to 
move against Lee’s right flank by way 
of Hanovertown. At the same time 
the base of supplies was ordered 
changed from Port Royal to White 
House. Sheridan had rejoined Grant, 
and Lee now spoke of the Union eay- 
alry superiority as ‘‘embarrassing.”’ 

The Army of the Potomac began 
crossing the Pamunkey near Hanover. 
town on the afternoon of May 27. 
The Army of Northern Virginia met 
this move by shifting to Ashland, along 
the general line of Totopotomoy creek. 
Lee now was urging that some of the 
forees of Beauregard be sent to hin, 
but some argument and delay occurred 
on this point. 





THE TOTOPOTOMOY 

The Army of the Potomae gained 
contact with the Confederates again 
on May 29 along the general line of 
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the Totopotomey. The V Corps pushed 
on south of the stream, and took up 
position on the Shady Grove road. 
The other corps were generally along 
the northern bank of the ereek, facing 
the Army of Northern Virginia on the 
south bank. Some skirmishing and 
desultory fighting took place, but noth- 
ing decisive oceurred. At dark on 
May 30 opposing forees were situated 
generally as shown on Sketch No. 2. 


for victory was to be made. The af- 
ternoon of May 31 the bulk of the 
Union forees were moved toward Cold 
Harbor, and the Confederates gener- 
ally conformed to the movement. 


BATTLE OF COLD HARBOR 


Grant launched his first attack on 
the afternoon of June 1. Troops of 
the VI and XVIII corps made the 
main blow, while the II, V, and IX 
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Grant, onee again finding that Lee 
barred his way, repeated his former 
“‘sidling’’ taeties. He moved on Cold 
Harbor with his forees, joining up 
with the XVIII Corps (Army of the 
James), which had just come up from 
White House. Lee had requested 
Hoke’s division to meet this new crisis, 


and the latter was finally ordered to 
jom him at onee. Some fighting took 
place along the line of the Totopotomoy 


on the front of the II Corps (Han- 
cock), but the seene was shifting now 
to the south where a more serious bid 


corps were ‘‘held in readiness to ad- 
vance.’’ Some slight success met this 
attempt, but nothing decisive resulted. 
Repeated counterattacks by the Con- 
federates failed to change the situa- 
tion materially. 

The next day was spent in skirmish- 
ing, reconnaissance, and getting the 
Army of the Potomac into position for 
a coordinated attack. Both sides re- 
alized the importance of the impending 
battle. Lee was barring the direct 
road to Richmond; a_ break-through 
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now would be disastrous for the Con- 
federates. 

The Union attack was launched at 
4:30 a. m., June 3. The Confederates 
were driven within their trenches at 
all points, and here and there advanced 
lines were carried. Part of the line 
was captured on the extreme south 
flank, but was retaken by counter- 
attack before support could come up. 
The fighting was stubborn on both 
sides, and casualties on the Union side 
were unusually severe. The battle 
raged almost continuously till 11:00 
a. m., when Meade, sensing the failure 
of the assaults, discontinued the effort 
in accordance with authority from Gen- 
eral Grant. Sporadie encounters took 
place throughout the day, and at dark 
on June 3 the opposing forces were sit- 
uated generally as shown on Sketeh 
No. 3. 
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The nature of the resistance e. 
countered on June 3 convinced Grant 
that this method of attack was too ex. 
pensive. He now planned to hold his 
present position until a eavalry raid 
could destroy the Virginia Central 
Railroad, and then to move to the south 
bank of the James, unite with Butler. 
and attack Richmond from the south. 

Sheridan with two cavalry divisions 
started on June 7 to eut the railroad, 
and the Army of the Potomac shifted 
slightly to the south. The next few 
days were uneventful, except for an 
unsuccessful effort by Butler to cap- 
ture Petersburg on June 10. Finally, 
on June 12, the Army of the Potomac 
started for the James, via Long Bridge. 
Just before the movement began the 
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opposing forees were situated gener- Rapidan to the James was over, with 
ally as shown on Sketeh No. 4. The the results in casualties as shown 


last phase of the eampaign from the below. 
CASUALTIES 
(From Spottsylvania to the James) 
Union Confederate 
Unit K&w M Total Unit K&w M_ Total 
Miles ; 746 105 851 (No reports available) 
Byrne 223 24 247 
MacDougall 79 16 95 
Brooke 658 166 824 
McKeen 620 60 680 
Owen 3 153 6 159 
Smyth 289 il 300 
Tyle2 824 244 1068 
Egan 198 114 312 
Tannatt 227 51 278 
Mott 85 15 100 
Brewster 137 15 152 
Bragg és 117 42 159 
Sweitzer 307 13 320 
Bartlett 230 99 329 
Ayres 216 262 478 
Dushane 83 13 96 
Kitching 199 21 220 
Lyle ’ 66 35 101 
Bates 120 37 157 
Hartshorne eri 63 64 127 
Robinson ; 157 21 178 
Hofmann Bint 170 15 185 
Penrose 193 9 202 
Upton 360 21 381 
Eustis ‘. 102 14 116 
Cross 422 43 465 
Wheaton . ick 177 7 184 
Grant : 337 8 845 
tidwell ; 62 8 70 
Edwards é 62 4 66 
Truex itd 512 43 555 
Smith 373 19 892 
Ledlie 184 83 267 
Sudsburg 118 33 151 
Marshall 108 157 265 
Curtin 533 60 593 
Griffin 285 16 301 
Hartranft 294 26 320 
Christ 183 82 265 
Marston 526 23 549 
Burnham 244 11 255 
Henry 445 15 460 
Stannard 487 89 576 
Stedman 552 28 580 
Bart 2 183 17 200 
Drak ° 323 20 343 
Ames 46 3 49 
( avalry 942 168 1110 
All others =e 227 21 248 








Total 14247 2477 16724 en er .....2000* 


* Estimated; no returns available. 
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Chemicals Change Tactics 


Capt. G. A. Moore (Cavalry), Chemical Warfare Service 


HE use of chemicals in warfare is 
having a far-reaching influence on 
the tactics to be employed on the bat- 
tlefields of the future. It is conserva- 
tive to assert that no one factor is en- 
tering into caleulations on the en- 
semble of modern combat as much as 
the probable use of gas and smoke. 
Leaving for the present the larger 
considerations of strategy to those 
more able to think in great quantities, 
vast areas and primal causes, with 
their threats or gas destruction of 
cities, entire armies, and basic produc- 
tive facilities, one may with conven- 
ience and without strain of imagina- 
tion reflect on the more familiar details 
of tacties, both minor and major. 

It is a fact that during the latter 
part of the World War as much as 
twenty per cent of all artillery shell 
were filled with gas. This high pro- 
portion was scheduled at the end of the 
war to be increased by at least five 
per cent more. The use of gas shell 
was limited in the last stages of the 
World War only by the productive ca- 
pacity of the combatants. Let it be re- 
membered also—the result of this use 
of gas—that thirty-one per cent of 
American casualties were caused by 
gas, some seventy thousand killed and 
wounded. Chemical warfare, in view 
—historically—of the improbability of 
the observation of an effective interna- 
tional agreement ta eliminate it, is thus 
an assured permanent addition to the 
methods of war. 

In the sphere of minor tactics one 
may consider a few examples of 
changes forced by the threat of the 
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projection of gas. Aid and collecting 
stations have habitually been located in 
cover, near roads, and near water, es- 
pecially streams. Patently, the last 
named factor means relatively low 
ground. But war gases are of neces. 
sity heavier than air. They will, from 
their nature, collect in low places, in 
valleys, and particularly at night 
when the turbulence of the atmosphere 
and wind, which dissipate them, are 
least. These facts will unquestionably 
force aid and collecting stations out of 
the most covered spots, up unto higher 
ground, and will thus subject them to 
better enemy observation and more 
danger. The already serious medical 
problem of first aid, segregation, and 
evacuation will, plainly, be heavily in- 
tensified, not to speak of the increased 
total of casualties a greater use of gas 
must inevitably entail. 

It has been customary to locate re- 
serves in covered areas such as woods, 
along stream beds, and in depressions. 
These terrain features are ideal homes 
for war gases. In the future, in the 
absence of definite information as to 
the location of enemy reserves, every 
such area will be gassed as a matter of 
routine. It must be emphasized that, 
regardless of the efficiency of a gas 
mask, continued presence in a mustar- 
dized area will bring casualties from 
the vapors or the liquid. And there is 
as yet no practical field protection 
against liquid mustard (dichlordiethy!- 
sulphide), the most common and most 
efficient of war gases. It is dispersed 
as a liquid which causes slow-healing 
burns, disappears very slowly—a mat- 
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ter of days or weeks—and the vapors 
alone, if in high enough coneentrations 
in an enclosed space and endured for 
several hours, aside from penetrating 
clothing, may also penetrate the fabric 
of the gas mask and thus cause facial 
burns. These considerations will have 
their influence on the loeation of at 
least local reserves, will naturally 
foree them into the open and thus sub- 
ject them to attack by artillery with 
high explosive, shrapnel, and the less 
persistent gases such as phosgene (car- 
bony! chloride), as well as to harass- 
ment from the air. 

Observation from the air has made 
movement by night more and more 
necessary in military operations. Ar- 
tillery fire had until the late major 
conflict been the. chief source of an- 
noyance to night movements. To- 
day there is added the «vigilance 
of the airplane, which in addition 
to its high explosive bombs has now 
the potentiality of projecting gases 
from an attached tank in the form of 
a rain or mist. If mustard gas is used 
and hits its target, great numbers of 
casualties are bound to occur, for, let 
it be emphasized, against this insidious 
munition there is no protection in the 
field. It is a fallacy that the pilot ean- 
not see objects clearly at night. He 
can, by swooping down over a column 
of troops or on an oceupied area—not 
one plane but several dozen—large 


tracts can be almost instantaneously so 
thoroughly eovered with the vitiat- 
ing liquid that no object the size of a 
man can possibly eseape. In such an 
event cach individual would be a easu- 


alty within a few hours. One plane of 
the faster type, diving or hedge-hop- 
ping at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty miles per hour, in a space of 
twenty seconds ean spray, in a twenty- 


mile wind, an area one mile long by 
nine hundred yards wide. The con- 
centration downwind will be less than 
at the point of release. Against this 
form of attack there is but one form 
of protection, and that is another air- 
plane to shoot the opponent down or 
drive him off. There are no known in- 
stances of mustard gas being sprayed 
by airplanes, but that such will even- 
tuate is hardly open to reasonable 
coubt, 

Thus arises the question whether 


. troop movements in the future had bet- 


ter be made by day, covered with all 
the auxiliary arms, and especially with 
a great preponderance of planes over 
what the enemy may launch against the 
area. Daytime will give the auxiliary 
arms a better opportunity to perform 
their duties, will hasten the movement 
and thus expose the troops a shorter 
time to the air attack, and will im- 
measurably facilitate troop leading as 
well as enable ground troops to take 
the customary protective measures, 
both offensive and defensive against air 
attack. 

As a corollary to the matter of troop 
movements it is a fair question 
whether, due to the danger of airplane 
gas attacks, columns will be shorter. 
If so, then more roads must be found. 
Or, in general, will troops be foreed off 
of the roads, which from their nature 
are easily observed from the air? If 
so, troop movements will be slower and 
concentrations will be more difficult 
and dangerous; and after they are 
made air control will have to be as- 
sured, for a large number of men in a 
restricted area is the ideal target for 
gas, no matter how projected, but es- 
pecially when offered to a plane that is 
equipped with the gas spray. 

Again endeavoring to remain out of 
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the domain of strategy, it is clear that 
communication centers, unit head- 
quarters, and advanced supply points 
will be open to and subjected to more 
frequent attacks from the air, not only 
with high explosive bombs but cer- 
tainly also with gas bombs and gas 
sprays. Will this threat compel the 
location of these nerve centers farther 
to the rear? Either that, one might 
conclude, with all its attendant disad- 
vantages, or again the demand for an 
assured air supremacy to permit prac- 
tically no enemy planes to penetrate 
one’s air defenses and reach the vital 
points. These places will of course 
have antiaircraft defense protection, 
but at night, granting all the late ef- 
ficiency of antiaircraft gunnery, if the 
airman is going to have the persistence, 
doggedness, and courage that war in 
the past has indicated, some will get 
through, and enough may get through 
the defenses to accomplish the mission. 

Instances of the use of smoke for 
screening purposes, as well as the use 
of gas, were common in the World 
War. Roughly, it may be said that 
gas is used to produce casualties, 
while smoke is used to lessen casualties. 
It can be demonstrated that when a 
target is enveloped in smoke, if all 
other conditions are the same, a firing 
line will make on this target only 
about one-fourth as many hits as when 
the target is free of the obseurance. 
And likewise it is a fact that when a 
firing line is blanketed in smoke it can 
make against an advancing enemy only 
about one-thirteenth as many hits as 
when it is free from this blanket. 
There is no question that smoke so 
much lessens the efficiency of aimed 
fire that advances can be made at a 
great saving of personnel and ammuni- 
tion of the casualty-producing type. 
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This smoke may be projected by artil- 
lery, mortars, and airplanes. The side 
that can place a smoke blanket on its 
opponent, having from the above fig. 
ures three times the fire efficiency, 
should be able to close with its op 
ponent—which is the initial goal of 
all taeties, Add to the problems of the 
defense a condition of darkness, with 
its attendant restricted power of vision, 
impaired communication, loss of sense 
of direction, hampered control, lowered 
morale, inability to maneuver, and it 
finds itself unable, in a bitter crescendo 
of importence, to render mutual sup- 
port between units, a desideratum of 
successful tacties. Add to an offense— 
over and above the support of trench 
mortars, the small howitzer, machine 
guns, automatic rifles, and high ex- 
plosive artillery shells—the proper tac- 
tical use of smoke to aid the advance, 
and the combination seems to be 
humanly* irresistible. The defense, if 
it intends to remain in its initial posi- 
tion, hardly dare use smoke on the of- 
fense, since that would simply cover 
the advance of their opponents. 

Will these considerations force both 
sides, in relatively small actions, to 
seek the offensive? Will this decision 
tend to relegate trench warfare to the 
past and cause the whole period of the 
war to be fought in the open, where 
all successful war is anyway finally 
waged, and where the dénouement is 
planned and the decision is gained! 

These are, at the present time, but 
a few of the thoughts uppermost in 
the minds of military men. The rami- 
fications of this aspect of modern wat- 
fare are legion. The use of chemicals, 
both gas and smoke, is surely influence 
ing tactics, to how great an extent only 
another unwelcome war will definitely 
prove. 
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‘Sunday School is Over’’ 


A National Guard officer looks back on his course at the Infantry School 


Capt. Patrick H. Kastier, 157th Infantry 


‘Sunday School is over, 
We are going home. 
Goodbye, goodbye, 

Be always kind and true.”’ 


rf Chief of Infantry and others 
[ on the platform glaneed at each 
other in surprise, then grinned in 
amusement. The members of the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve Officers Class 
of 1929 had received their diplomas 
and, after an address by the Chief of 
Infantry, General Fuqua, had been dis- 
missed. This was their unofficial class 
song, and grouped about the top ser- 
geant they were singing it for the last 
time. The course had been anything 
but a Sunday school, but they were 
now going home, and the waggish in- 
flexion given to the old tune provided 
the humor with which army men mask 
their farewells after the good-fellow- 
ship of camp and barracks. 
* & oa 

Late in February officers of the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve from 
every state and territory in the Union 
arrive at the Infantry School. They 
are formed into two elasses, the Rifle 
Class and the Machine Gun-Howitzer 
Ulass, and are fed into the maw of the 
academic department. Three months 
later they emerge graduates of the 
greatest school of its kind in the world, 
and return to their communities to 
spread modern knowledge and skill of 
the Infantry to those who will defend 
the nation in its next emergency. Thus 
the technique of the Queen of Battles 
is disseminated to all corners and sec- 


tions of the country. The leaven of ef- 
ficient defense reaches in all directions, 
and by a balanced system of assign- 
ments the utmost in military training 
is realized from the meager appropria- 
tions of an economical government. 

In his welcoming speech to the Class 
of 1929, General Collins, then com- 
mandant of the Infantry School, said: 
**It is not our purpose to make of each 
of you experts in the subjects we teach. 
Our primary purpose is to train and 
develop you as able instructors to the 
end that what you learn may be intel- 
ligently taught to others.’’ 

The wisdom of this policy becomes 
apparent when we consider that the 
function of an officer is, after all, not 
personal dexterity in drill or distin- 
guished marksmanship, but the ability 
to train and lead others to these de- 
sirable ends. Almost any corporal 
might go out in a competition of 
manual of arms and make his ‘‘Old 
Man’”’ look like the rawest recruit in 
comparison. And it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the coach of a cham- 
pionship rifle team need be as expert a 
shot as his pupils. In the rifle marks- 
manship course as taught at the In- 
fantry School but one point of the 
seven given to the subject is allowed 
for record qualification on the range. 
Examinations in the subject deal al- 
most exclusively with the method of 
instruction. 

Probably no university in the 
country has instructors more qualified 
in their specialties or more interested 
in the success of their classes than the 
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academic group at Fort Benning. Cer- 
tainly, no university receives pupils 
from more widely scattered sources or 
has a greater problem in the presen- 
tation of its matter. Students from 
every section, ranging from freshly ap- 
pointed lieutenants recently matricu- 
lated from R. O. T. C. colleges to cap- 
tains who have not been in a classroom 
for possibly twenty years, make up a 
group which presents peculiar educa- 
tional problems. It requires experience 
and tact to adapt lectures and demon- 
strations to the requirements of officers 
who vary so in age, education, and 
service. The school authorities seem to 
have selected a type of instructor, 
agreeable, courteous, skilled, sympa- 
thetic, and competent, and a ecurricu- 
lum that accomplishes the maximum of 
good in the short time allotted to each 
subject. 

After years of drilling others, the 
average civilian officer approaches the 
school with a slight trepidation about 
his own appearance in ranks and his 
ability to hold down the position of a 
pivot man or possibly a corporal in a 
squad. He feels awkward as he 
‘*sounds off’? and comes to order arms, 
but he finds a self-conscious ‘‘rookie’’ 
of his same rank on either side of him, 
and the tenseness eases off after a 
while. Soon the feel of a rifle comes 
back to him, he begins to ‘‘erab’’ his 
sergeant and ‘‘bellyache’’ about the 
chow, and shortly he has again become 
a normal, satisfied Doughboy. 

A few months at Fort Benning and 
the student-officer begins to perceive 
what a multiplicity of subjects is in- 
cluded in the military profession. He 
studies topography, map reading, drill, 
marksmanship, technique of weapons, 
communications, and tactics, and then 
discovers that he has learned merely 


—— tt 


the fundamentals of these subjects, and 
that in the seope of a complete mili. 
tary education they are but the start. 
ing points. Of all subjects marksman. 
ship is the most thoroughly covered, 
and to the Infantryman the reason for 
this is obvious. Topography and map 
reading, while interesting topics, prove 
to be the bugbears of a large number 
of students. After struggling with azi- 
muths, contours, declinations, and 
guisemonts until each term becomes 
personified as a fiend who tormented 
the uneasy dreams of the students, it 
was the opinion of a great number of 
the Class of 1929 that the subject was 
too broad to be covered in the time al- 
lowed it on the schedule. 

The student-officer sees the Big Pie. 
ture of war. He is shown the threat 
of tanks and other mechanized forces. 
Demonstrations teach him respect for 
and confidence in the machine gun and 
the mortar. Then he is shown the 
limitations and the vulnerable points 
of these weapons. He learns of the 
machine gunner’s dream, and when he 
has seen a 37-mm. gun in aetion he has 
seen the machine gunner’s nightmare. 
He sees the same efficient little piece 
or artillery place nine hits out of thir- 
teen shots on towed targets represent 
ing tanks. He sees aircraft simulate 
the havoe played on massed troops, and 
then he watches a demonstration of 
antiaireraft machine gun fire directed 
at towed aerial targets. Finally, after 
being tagged for exceeding the garti- 
son speed regulations he learns the 
uses of and new respect for the much 
maligned and misunderstood military 
police detachment. 

He learns about supply. This mat- 
ter of supply, of course, always did 
constitute a problem, but the other 
fellow handled that, and ‘muddled 
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through. Combat trains, field trains, 
Class 1 supplies, and such things, 
were always shuffled around and hope- 
lessly entangled, anyhow. At the 
school the officer is brought to realize 
that supply is his job, that he is the 
other fellow, and that the subject is 
not hopelessly complicated, but that it 
is interesting and a very necessary part 
of an army officer’s education. Sher- 
man was right about war, so was Na- 
poleon about the way an army travels. 


After a leeture course on artillery 
the student officer knows more about 
liaison, and he begins to understand 


how it happened that our own 
‘ blanked ’’ artillery mistakenly 
dumped a barrage into his outfit one 
day in Franee. He sees actual demon- 
strations of infantry-artillery liaison 
in command post exercises, and he goes 
away with a more friendly and sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the eaissons. 
Along with his tan complexion and 
his new tan leather the Infantry School 
graduate takes home with him a 
greater admiration for the Regular 
Army. His eontaet, both social and 


professional, with the Regular remind 
him that the traditional courtesy and 
leadership of the American army officer 
still holds as a eriterion of the profes- 
sion. The neatness, discipline and 
pride of the enlisted men of the 29th 
Infantry and other special units at the 
School give him new standards of ex- 
eellence to hold up before his own’ 
troops at home. No one can watch the 
close order demonstration platoon of 
the 29th Infantry without marvelling 
at its almost faultless precision. The 
student will long remember how move- 
ments should be executed when he has 
in his mind’s eye a picture of the 29th 
Infantry executing them. 

As time goes on Captain ‘‘Guard-or- 
Reserve’’ will value his Infantry 
School diploma more and more. He 
will look back on the friendships he 
formed in his short stay at Fort Ben- 
ning with increasing pleasure. And 
conceivably, growing maudlin in his 
cups upon occasion, he may even re- 
member the Biglerville Mess with for- 
giveness. 


D 


Foch on Tactics 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


M ARSHAL FOCH once said, in a discussion with 


a group of officers: 


‘*First find out your enemy’s weak point and con- 
centrate there. That is a self-evident rule of tactics.’’ 
“*But, General,’’ asked an officer, ‘‘suppose your 
enemy has no weak points? That sometimes hap- 


pens. ”’ 


“‘Certainly,’’ replied Foch. ‘‘ And in that case you 


make a weak point.’’ 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief 


Section I—Personnel 
CoL. C. C. ALLEN 
Cot. F. W. BUGBEE 
Mas. J. D. PATCH 
Mas. L. S. Hopss 


of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 
Mas. Gen. STEPHEN O. Fuqua 


Executive 
Cou. Lorenzo D. Gasser 


Section IIl—Intelligence Section I11—Training and Inspection 
MAJ. T. B. CATRON Lieut. Cou. E. J. Moran 
MaJ. S. J. CHAMBERLIN MAJ. B. MAGRUDER 
Mas. C. H. BONESTEEL 
Capt. W. G. LAYMAN 


Section IV—Arms and Equipment Section V—Mobilization and Organization 
LiguT. Cot. E. BUTCHER LiEuT. Cot. M. H. THOMLINSON 
MAJ. T. LAWRENCE Capt. P. E. LEIBER 


Mas. H. TERRELL 


Co.. J. B. Kemper, Temporarily Assigned 








Opening and Closing Dates Infantry 


Service Schools 


The opening and closing dates of the school year 1929-1930 will be as fol- 
Infantry and Tank Schools for the lows: 


INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Course Students Begins Ends 
Advanced Regular Army Sept. 16-17, 1929 June 10, 1930 
Company Officers Regular Army Sept. 18-21, 1929 June 10, 1930 
Refresher Regular Army Sept. 25, 1929 Oct. 23, 1929 
N. G. & R. O. 

Field Officers Nat. Gd. & Res. Off. Jan. 6, 1930 Feb. 12, 1930 
N. G. & Res. Co. 

Officers, Rifle Nat. Gd. & Res. Off. Feb. 19, 1930 May 22, 1930 
N. G. & Res. Co. 

Officers, M. G. and 

Howitzer Nat. Gd. & Res. Off. Feb. 19, 1930 May 22, 1930 
N. G. Enl. Spec. 

(Communications) Nat. Gd. Enlisted Feb. 10, 1930 June 6, 1930 
Horseshoers Regular Army Nov. 1, 1929 April 30, 1930 
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TANK SCHOOL 


Course 
Regular Officers 
Includes one (1) Regular Army 
week’s course at 
Cc. W. §&. 
N. G. & Res. Officers Nat. Gd. & Res. Off. 


Students 


Motor Mechanics Reg. Army Enlisted 
Reconnaissance Reg. Army Enlisted 
Stenography Reg. Army Enlisted 
Clerical Reg. Army Enlisted 
Communications Reg. Army Enlisted 


Begins Ends 
Sept. 16, 1929 June 27, 1930 
Mch. 1, 1930 May 31, 1930 
Jan. 6, 1930 May 9, 1930 
Sept. 16, 1929 Jan. 17, 1930 
Sept. 16, 1929 May 16, 1930 
Sept. 16, 1929 Jan. 31, 1930 
Sept. 23, 1929 May 29, 1930 


® 


Experimental Howitzer Company 


HE test of the experimental organ- 

ization for the war strength howit- 
zer company which has been in prog- 
ress in the 29th Infantry for a year is 
to be continued for an additional year. 
Considerations of transport and mo- 
bility, and the development of weapons 
and ammunition brought forward since 
the organization of the experimental 
company, have made it desirable to 
spend more time in studying the or- 
ganization for the new howitzer com- 
pany weapons. 

Early in 1928 the howitzer company 
of the 29th Infantry was reorganized 
with six 75-mm. Infantry mortars, 
M-1, and three 37-mm. guns, M-1. The 
three-platoon organization was re- 
tained for the company. A platoon in- 
cluded a mortar section and a gun 


squad, The mortar section was com- 
posed of a mortar squad and an ammu- 
nition squad. The strength of the ex- 
perimental howitzer company was con- 
siderably greater than that of the 
present war strength howitzer com- 
pany. The experimental organization 
provided for five officers and one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven enlisted men 
compared with six officers and one 
hundred and seven enlisted men in 
our present company. The increased 
strength was largely the consequence 
of the addition of three mortar squads. 

A preliminary report of the experi- 
mental company for the past year will 
be rendered. Final report with con- 
clusions and recommendations will not 
be submitted by the Infantry Board 
until after the ensuing year. 


® 
Basic Field Manuals to be Printed 


XN the request of the Chief of In- 
fantry, the War Department has 
authorized the Infantry Association to 
print and sell the Basie Field Manuals, 


Book), II (Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions), and III (Basic Weapons). 

The Field Manuals have been in 
process of preparation for more than 





Volumes I (Field Service Pocket two years. Volume I was prepared by 
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the General Staff, Volume II in the 
Office of the Chief of Infantry, and 
Volume III by the Infantry Board. 
The manuals contain in compact form 
the substance of the underlying regu- 
lations now in force, and of others 
approved or under consideration but 
not yet published. While these man- 
uals are tentative in nature, the War 
Department has authorized their use 
by the Service. The War Department 
invites constructive criticism of the 
manuals. 


® 
Phillips Pack Saddles for Infantry 


Y the end of the fiseal year 1930, 
considerable progress will have 
been made in procuring and furnish- 
ing Phillips pack saddles for infantry 
organizations which are to change from 
vehicular to pack transportation. It 
is estimated that all of the pack equip- 
ment to meet the minimum require- 
ments of infantry organizations in the 
Panama Canal and Philippine Depart- 
ments, including the 15th Infantry in 
China, and about sixty per cent of 
such equipment for the Hawaiian De- 
partment will have been procured by 
that time. The equipment destined for 
the 2d Division will be supplied later. 
The general project of converting 
vehicular into pack transportation con- 
templates that the substitution will be 
made in infantry machine gun com- 
panies, and howitzer and communica- 
tions platoons in the Philippine Is- 
lands, China, Hawaii, and the 2d Di- 
vision. For the Panama regiments, in 
which machine guns, howitzer platoon 
weapons, communications equipment, 
and a part of the regimental equip- 
ment is now packed, the Phillips equip- 
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There is at present little likelihood 
of these volumes being printed by the 
War Department. The policy is to al. 
low arms and services, if desired, to 
print at their own expense pertinent 
volumes for use by them until such 
time as funds are available to the 
War Department. The Infantry Asso- 
ciation has agreed to the publication 
of the manuals cited above. Volume 
I will probably appear in September 
and the others at short intervals there- 
after. 


ment will replace the existing packs. 
This project calls for a total of nine 
hundred and thirty-six eavalry type 
and two hundred and seventy-five artil- 
lery type Phillips pack saddles. The 
cavalry type, or light pack saddles, are 
designed to carry machine guns, ma- 
chine gun ammunition, and light cargo. 
The artillery, or heavy types, are for 
the purpose of carrying trench mor- 
tars, 37-mm. guns, with ammunition, 
and communications equipment. 

A part of the equipment mentioned 
above will reach the organizations by 
the end of the calendar year 1929. 
Panama, the highest in priority for 
pack equipment, receives this year, one 
hundred and twenty-two light and 
fifty-four heavy type saddles, leaving 
about one hundred of the light type to 
be supplied in 1930. The Philippine 
Department receives one hundred and 
eighty-five light and thirty-three heavy 
saddles in 1929, leaving eighteen heavy 
ones to be supplied in 1930. The 
troops in China receive their entire 
allotment of thirty-eight light and 
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seventeen heavy saddles in 1930. 
Hawaii will reeeive, in 1930, one hun- 
dred and forty-six light and thirty- 
seven heavy saddles, leaving eighty- 
two light and thirty-one heavy saddles 


to be supplied from future appropria- 
tions, The 2d Division allotment of 
two hundred and twenty-eight light 
and sixty-eight heavy saddles will be 
supplied from future appropriations. 


® 
Water Pumps for Caliber .30 Machine Gun 


HREE types of pumps to assist in 

cooling the ealiber .30 machine gun 
have been tested recently by the In- 
fantry Board. Although none of the 
pumps was entirely satisfactory, the 
water box pump, T-1, shown in the ae- 
companying photograph, was selected 
as the most suitable and will be de- 
veloped further for future extended 
test. 

When the caliber .30 machine gun is 
firing continuously, the water boils 
after about six hundred rounds. As 
the firing continues, an inerease in dis- 
persion, due to the heated barrel, oc- 
curs. Moreover, the steam that is gen- 
erated obseures the target and makes 
the position of the machine gun con- 
spieuous. 

Experiments to devise a better cool- 
ing system have been in progress since 
1921. Two types of water pumps were 
manufactured. The principle of both 
is to furnish a foreed cooling system 
lor the gun and to provide more water 
lor cooling and, consequently, a greater 
radiating surfaee. The tripod type, 
T-1, is attached to a tripod leg or may 
be held in the hand. The water box 
pump is an integral part of the water 
box. The third type of pump in- 
cluded in this test, namely, a gear type 
designed for use with the caliber .50 
machine gun, although found to be 
very effective, was eliminated from 


consideration because of its excessive 
weight. 

In the test it was found that, when 
using the pumps, about twice as many 
rounds as with the present system 
could be fired before steam was gen- 
erated. Continuous operation of the 
pump was slightly more effective than 
occasional operation. Continuous oper- 
ation, however, requires an extra man 
at the gun position. Use of the pumps 
reduced water wastage from fourteen 
to five per cent. The outstanding dis- 
advantage of the water pump was 
found to be the time required to in- 
stall and remove the connections when 

















Machine Gun Waterbox Pump 


Water box. 

. Water jacket. 

Water box outlet hose. 

. Water jacket intake. 

Water box pump exhaust outlet. 
. Return hose. 

Steam escape tube connection. 

. Return hose connection. 

Pump handles. 
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the gun goes into and out of action, 
with a consequent increased activity at 
the gun position. This disadvantage 
is less prominent when the wheeled 
machine gun mount is used, since the 
connections may remain in place dur- 
ing the transportation of the weapon. 

As between the two types, the water 
box pump, T-1, was found to be more 
efficient. Its weight of six pounds was 
also more favorable than the weight of 
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seven and a quarter pounds of the tri. 
pod type pump. 

Certain mechanical defects in the 
water box pumps were developed in 
the test. These defects will be cor. 
rected and further test will be made to 
determine if the advantages above cited 
will warrant equipping machine guns 
with this device for use in such work 
as barrage and antiaireraft firing, in 
which continuous firing is desirable. 


® 


Qualifications with Infantry Arms 


The following reports of practice with Infantry arms have been received in 


the office of the Chief of Infantry: 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 





1 2 3 4 5 6 
Pet. 
No. of i Pet. awd some pe 
Inf on rolls men who, the course Number of men who qualified Average No. who 
Regt. ‘nie See 1.0 «Ep S88 MM CSTOT perman the course 
a. 528 93.12 109 148 255 512 286.79 96.97 
ee 482 94.88 57 104 280 441 277.15 91.49 
ee 199 88.05 21 42 120 183 274.57 91.96 
EE 618 79.23 86 118 410 564 269.39 91.26 
Gack s2y 855 813 95.09 235 290 279 804 293.47 98.89 
* 1st Battalion (now inactive). 
MACHINE GUN MARKSMANSHIP 
EG 1Cl 2cl TOT 
ae 146 95.42 49 36 61 146 339.47 100.00 
Sa 58 89.23 3 12 43 58 305.69 100.00 
Se CO 111 88.09 5 11 93 109 289.40 98.19 
SS e 220 184 83.64 14 40 130 184 307.77 100.00 
. ee a 187 83.48 30 69 &8 187 326.19 100.00 
|, REE Rae 223 218 97.76 22 63 133 218 $21.11 100.00 
*Company “D” (now inactive). 
37 MM. AND 3-INCH T. M. MARKSMANSHIP 
ae 14 13 92.86 7 5 1 3° “lice 100 
33... : 19 19 100.00 18 0 1 19 he 100.00 
_- 19 18 94.74 11 7 0 18 iia 100.00 
a 17 17 100.00 16 0 1 eet: Oe 
a 19 19 100.00 5 12 2 19 a 100.00 
_ a 
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Rear Sight Slide for Rifle 


HE Chief of Infantry has recom- 

mended that a modified rear-sight 
slide for the Springfield Cal. 30 rifle 
be approved as standard for future 
manufacture. 

The Ordnanee Department, in an at- 
tempt to provide a slide and a binding 
serew less likely to break than the 
standard design, manufactured and 
submitted to the Infantry Board for 
test an experimental slide. This slide 
in appearance is much the same as the 
standard slide. It is twelve hundredths 
of an inch thick, as compared to the 


six hundredths of an inch in the 
standard article. The additional 
thickness makes the slide extend be- 
yond the binding screw, thus afford- 
ing protection to that part. 

The test indicated that the modified 
slide was more rugged and less likely 
to be bent or broken; its weight was 
found to be fifty grams greater than 
that of the standard slide. It was 
found to be as easy to operate as the 
standard slide. No difference was 
found in the efficiency of firing with 
the modified slide. 


D 


Concerning the Word «‘Sharpshooter”’ 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


T is commonly supposed that the word ‘‘sharp- 

shooter’’ is derived from the adjective ‘‘sharp’’ 
to indicate keenness or precision in shooting. 

As a matter of fact, the term originated with the 
introduction of Sharp’s breechloading rifle, invented 
in 1857. This weapon was much superior to the fire- 


arms then in use, and a 


sharpshooter’’ fired more 


accurately than a man armed with a musket. The 
word soon became a synonym for an accurate marks- 
man, regardless of the weapon used. 
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Count von Schlieffen and His Strategy’ 


Cot. Gustavus M. Biecu, Medical Reserve Corps. 


ILITARY history furnishes a 

good deal of information on 
Hannibal, Frederick the Great, Na- 
poleon and the elder Moltke, who have 
contributed to the creation of the 
science of war. 

But when it comes to the art of war- 
fare, especially from the standpoint of 
its applicability to modern conditions, 
there stands out one lonely genius— 
Von Schlieffen. 

Up to and during the World War 
few knew the real ideas which Schlief- 
fen had developed in anticipation of 
the Great War. This is quite natural, 
for his memoranda had been kept un- 
der lock and key. But it is astonish- 
ing that until recently his intrinsic 
worth as a strategist was not appre- 
ciated even in Germany. Today, how- 
ever, the initiated see him on a stra- 
tegic pedestal of enviable height. 

An incident which is mentioned be- 
low has convinced me that Schlieffen’s 
role in military history is not generally 
known in this country. But the spirit- 
ual treasures which this extraordinary 
man has left to military students are 
of such vastness that I deem it a 
patriotic duty to call the attention of 
the Regular and Reserve officers of our 
Army to the labors and personality of 
Field Marshal Count Alfred von 
Schlieffen, who would have been her- 


alded today throughout the civilized 
world as the greatest military genius 
of all times had he but been born a 
decade later than he was. 

For obvious reasons I ask to be al- 
lowed to show the justification of this 
conviction. Up to about two years ago 
the name Schlieffen meant very little 
to me, although I had perused a good 
deal of the literature of the World 
War. He was dead when the war 
broke out, but it was generally under- 
stood that he was responsible for the 
idea of invading France through Bel- 
gium. Having studied the principal 
opposing armies years before the war, 
I was not astonished to read about Von 
Kluck’s rapid advance on Paris in 
September, 1914. But a little later ! 
was, for this reason, all the more sur- 
prised at Kluck’s sudden change of 
front and at that phase of the war 
which terminated on the Marne. Like 
many others, I ascribed the victory 
there to superior leadership of Marshal 
Joffre, not knowing that Joffre had had 
very little to do with it. 

Some time since, the Command and 
Staff School at Fort Leavenworth did 
me the honor of asking me to translate 
for the faculty a German work en- 
titled, ‘‘Das Testament des Grafen 
Schlieffen’’ (The Testament of Count 
Schlieffen), by Generalleutnant Wil- 


*Lecture delivered at the May meeting of the Chicago Chapter, M. O. W. W. 
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helm Groener, the present German 
minister of national defense. 

Before proceeding with the task I 
read through the book, and it proved 
a flood light, lifting the fog which 
had hovered over the problem of why 
the Germans did not win the war. It 
is needless to say that I at onee com- 
munieated with the publishers, E. 8. 
Mittler and Son, Berlin, and obtained 
in addition to a number of monographs 
the collected essays of the late Count 
Schlieffen. These had been out of 
print for a number of years, but in 
1925 Mittler and Son brought out a 
de luxe edition in one volume under 
‘‘Cannae,’’ a work of three 
hundred and ninety-two pages and 
seventy-nine maps, at the ridiculously 
ow price of six dollars. 

| confess that had I read this work 
before I had seen Groener’s genial 
labor, | should not have appreciated 
the full signifieance of Schlieffen’s 
thoughts. It is the great merit of 
Groener’s book that it not only gives 
the real Schlieffen plan of campaign 
for a two-front war against over- 
whelming numbers, but contains a 
number of strategie studies, written in 
simple language, which show how the 
most important maneuvers and battles 
would have terminated in favor of the 
German troops, had the Schlieffen con- 
centration and plan of action been 
carried out by the younger Moltke and 
certain subordinate commanders. 

Here | may be permitted to add an- 
other personal statement. Having se- 
cured the information I sought from 
sources, I spent some time at 
ense library at Fort Leaven- 

study also the polemic writ- 
ings of the Allies. Convineed that I 
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Field Marshal Count von Schlieffen 


War, I went to work on a popular book 
exposing the blunders of the principal 
campaigns of that war, for the purpose 
or arousing the American people in the 
interest of a more adequate national 
defense. While so engaged one eve- 
ning a particularly brilliant Regular 
Army officer came to my den. When 
in reply to his query I told him what 
I was doing, he dryly stated that 
neither side had had a Napoleon, and 
that any one side which would have 
had such a leader would have beaten 
the other side ‘‘to a frazzle.’’ I then 
told him that the Germans had had 
such a man, who, in my opinion, was 
even greater than Napoleon, but that 
he happened to have been dead and 
that the Germans had deliberately 
broken the will he had left them as a 
heritage, which would have enabled 
them to crush the allied troops in Bel- 
gium and France in three months. 
My friend’s astonishment was great. 
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But after I had submitted the chap- 
ters of my manuscript which dealt 
with this particular problem, he be- 
came enthused and urged me to con- 
tinue with the work. 

He was not the only one. I men- 
tion this to show the raison d’étre for 
this brief contribution. 

After this introduction it may not 
be amiss to become somewhat ac- 
quainted with the subject of this 
sketch. I shall be as brief as possible, 
since I intend to publish in the not too 
distant future a 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCH OF COUNT 
SCHLIEFFEN 


Alfred von Schlieffen was born in 
Berlin February 28, 1833, as the son 
of a major of infantry. After com- 
pleting the customary parochial and 
humanistic education he entered the 
university and at the same time served 
as a one-year volunteer. Having de- 
cided to take up the profession of arms, 
he remained another year in the army 
as a candidate for a commission (por- 
tepeefahnrich) and in December, 1854, 
was commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the 2d Guard Uhlan Regiment. Thus 
he began his military career as a cav- 
alry officer. He must have been a wild 
sort of a youngster to judge from 
stories told about his escapades even 
after he had attained the most honored 
and most important office in the army, 
but an inherited love for the desk 
soon ended all that, for since 1868 
we find him in the war academy and 
general staff up to nearly the war of 
1866. His only recreation during this 
period was when he went into the field 
with plane-table, alidade, and clinom- 
eter to make topographic maps, which 
work he enjoyed hugely. 

In the war against Austria he was 


tt 


a cavalry staff officer. After the 
war he was promoted to the grade of 
captain, general staff, and sent as q 
military attaché to Paris. During the 
war of 1870-71 he was again detailed 
as a staff officer to an army corps, but 
he was greatly disappointed because 
he was kept away from the frontier 
battles and the important campaign at 
Metz. However, he saw a good deal 
of that sanguine struggle. His activ. 
ities at the Loire were of a kind to 
bring him promotion and the Iron 
Cross, first class. 

After the war he served at diverse 
corps as general staff officer. Later he 
was given command of a cavalry reg- 
iment. Unaceustomed though he was 
to service with troops, he soon mas- 
tered all administrative and tactical 
details. Though having sustained a 
tremendous sorrow in the loss of his 
wife, who left him two daughters, and 
though he must have sought solace in 
work, unbosoming his innermost feel- 
ings to but few, the regimental com- 
mander took an active interest in the 
fate of his officers and men. He eared 
for the discharged soldiers until he se- 
cured civil appointments for them, and 
provided relief unostentatiously with 
his own means whenever there was 
need. Reticent and apparently ster 
though he was, coming to the stables 
at ungodly hours in the morning, ask- 
ing all sorts of questions until he got 
what he wanted, the noncommissioned 
officers appraised him at his true value; 
instead of fearing him, they loved him 
in a way which must have influenced 
him to the end of his days. 

After seven years as regimental com 
mander he was made a generalmajor 
(corresponding to our brigadier ge 
eral) and detailed in important thoug! 
subordinate capacities to the Grea! 
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Genera! Staff, where he eventually sue- 
ceeded Waldersee as chief. 

Many pages could be filled with his 
activities in that post. Suffice it to say 
that he built it up, took a personal in- 
terest in all departments—and they 
were many—prepared a number of 
oeneral staff taetieal marches, map 
maneuvers, and the like, and in general 
sought to impress on his subordinates 
the importance of adequate prepara- 
tion for their future earnest activities. 
Problems were prepared and played 
through until long hours after mid- 
night. During the trouble in the Afri- 
ean colony he hardly slept, yet he 
never neglected his morning exercise 
on horseback before breakfast. In 
January, 1906, he was retired, though 
outside of an aecident to a leg he was 
mentally and physically in splendid 
condition to continue on active duty. 
But there had been certain influences 
at work which resulted in a ‘‘younger’’ 
man being given his post. Though he 
had attained the highest grade and mil- 
itary and eivie honors, he retired only 
officially, for in reality he now began 
to work for his country with a mighty 
pen. The above-mentioned book, 
“Cannae,’’ remains as a monument to 
his life. But he was intentionally mis- 
understood. When he warned the na- 
tion that it would soon find itself in a 
struggle for existence with France, 
selzium, England, Italy, Russia, and 
Serbia, he was ridieuled as a man suf- 
fering from senility, who had too long 
excluded himself from human society 
to judge correctly. Was not Italy a 
member of the triple alliance? His 
sense of humor, a rather biting sar- 
casm mingled with something like con- 
‘tempt for the masses, proved the armor 
irom which the shafts of his antago- 
nists fell down as harmless missiles. He 





retained his mental! faculties and touch 
with the military until a few days be- 
fore his death, January 4, 1913, due to 
erysipelas of the face. 


** CANNAE’”’ 


The first chapter of Schlieffen’s 
book, dealing with the battle of Can- 
nae, is exceedingly brief. Of the bat- 
tle proper he says in conclusion : 


A perfect battle of annihilation has 
been fought, admirable especially 
therein that contrary to all theories it 
had been won with a minority. Clause- 
witz has said that the weaker force 
must not undertake a concentric action 
against the enemy, and Napoleon has 
taught that it must not envelop both 
wings at one and the same time. The 
weaker Hannibal, however, has acted 
concentrically, though improperly so, 
and has surrounded not only both 
wings but has proceeded against the 
rear of the enemy. . 

Arms and manner of combat have 
undergone a complete change in the 
past two thousand years. One does 
not attack with short swords but 
throws missiles at thousands of meters; 
the arch has been replaced by the gun 
with a recoil, the sling by a machine 
gun. Capitulations have taken the 
place of massacres. But the great bat- 
tle conditions have remained un- 
changed. The battle of annihilation 
ean be fought even today according to 
the same plan as had been thought out 
by Hannibal in forgotten times. The 
hostile front is not the objective of the 
principal attack. The masses and re- 
serves need not be concentrated against 
it—the essential thing is to indent the 
flanks. These must be sought not at 
the points of the wings of the front but 
in the entire depth and extent of the 
hostile position. The annihiliation is 
completed by an attack against the rear 
of the enemy, for which the cavalry is 
particularly adapted. The latter need 
not attack ‘‘intact infantry,’’ but can 
at first bring peril to the hostile 
masses through distance fire. 
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Condition for success, however, is 
that the opponent shorten the front by 
deep echelons with massed reserves, 
deepening the flanks and increasing 
the number of combatants condemned 
to inactivity. It was Hannibal’s good 
luck to be opposed by a Terrentius 
Varro, who lost his superiority through 
posting his infantry in a depth of 
thirty-six men. Strategists of his 
school [meaning Hannibal’s] have ex- 
isted at all times, but not at a period 
in which Prussia had most need of 
them. 


In the above quotation is found 
Schlieffen’s strategie concept which 
runs throughout his book like a red 
thread. It is seen again and again in 
his rather severe criticism of the cam- 
paigns of 1866 and 1870-71, of Bene- 
dek’s leadership, nay, even in a com- 
parison of Frederick the Great with 
Napoleon. In addition, vivid deserip- 
tions of the modern battle, of million- 
armies, and of the qualities of a su- 
preme commander furnish the reader 
with material with which we all are 
now more or less fully acquainted. 
An emperor or king appoints an officer 
as supreme commander of his army 
and believes he has a field marshal. 
But Schlieffen points out that com- 
manders-in-chief are not appointed, 
but born, ordained, anointed as such. 

To prevent misunderstanding it 
must be stated that Schlieffen was far 
from being so one-sided that he could 
see nothing else but the Hannibalian 
method of warfare as the sole means 
of success. We have already seen that 
he stated certain conditions without 
which any enveloping maneuver might 
fail. To him war, successful war, 
meant the annihiliation of the army in 
the field. A great strategist, to attain 
this goal, must be capable of finding 
ways and means of changing his tacties 


to meet all eventualities. That js 
something that cannot be taught by 
rule of thumb, ,but by a thorough fy. 
miliarity with military history, plus an 
inborn ability based on common sense. 
Annihiliation of the hostile forces jp 
the field, or the equivalent, capitula- 
tion, however, must be the leitmotif of 
the military orchestra. Everything 
else is of secondary importance. Above 
all, he condemned frontal attacks, 
which at best could only push back 
the enemy, leading to mere ordinary, 
loeal victories which do not decide the 
issue and serve only to fritter away 
energy and forces. 

In the short space of an article 
Schlieffen’s detailed teachings can 
not even be quoted. They must be 
studied in the original or translation, 
if one should ever be made, but even 
that will not make the right kind of 
impression until we measure them with 
the yardstick of the experiences of the 
World War. 


SCHLIEFFEN AND THE WORLD WAR 


Having foreseen the World War, 
Schlieffen recognized in the Franeo- 
German imbroglio of 1905 a splendid 
opportunity of wiping out the western 
storm center at that time, because 
Russia was then in no condition to 
eome to the aid of France, Japan and 
internal conditions having completely 
paralyzed the Muscovite armed forces. 
But the German Kaiser and his advis 
ers then pursued a policy calculated to 
impress Europe with their ambition t0 
preserve peace. Schlieffen’s position 
as chief of the Great General Staff pre 
eluded his volunteering advice in 4 
matter of diplomacy. 

He foresaw with anxiety that the 
great conflagration was only delayed. 
A few years more and Russia would be 
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in a position to offer effective aid to 
France. He never doubted that Eng- 
land would antagonize Germany on 
both water and land. Italy he never 
trusted. Serbia would make common 
eause with Russia and harass Ger- 
many’s sole ally. To make a long 
story short, Count Sehlieffen foresaw 
the ‘‘things which will come and must 
come.’ 

How save the country, hemmed in 
on land by overwhelming forces and 
cut off from the world by the British 


fleet, against which the comparatively 
small German navy was no match? 
Day in day and day out he had labored 
to increase the forees on land, with 


very medioere suecess. The German 
people were already overburdened with 
heavy taxes to maintain the standing 
army and the demand for new and 
greater sacrifices was resented. He 
had done all he eould to put the in- 
fantry on a sound fighting basis, he 
had taken a keen interest in the field 
and heavy artillery, had developed the 
technical, transport, railroad troops 
and the aviation detachments, but the 
numerical minority remained a menace 
which painted the words ‘‘mene, mene, 
tekel upharsin’’ on the wall in his 
study. He eould develop the reserve 
corps to beeome first-line troops, he 
could utilize the landwehr and the 
landsturm units to serve in occupied 
territory or even to aid in the invest- 
ment of fortresses, he could even plan 
new levies to ereate ersatz corps, but 
all this would seareely offset the fact 


that Germany and Austria would con- 
Tront a huge foree in the east with 
Serbia containing at least one-third of - 


the Austro-Hungarian army, while in 


— 





the west mighty France, allied ‘with 
Belgium and England and aided by 
Italy, would greatly outnumber the 
German forces. Besides other coun- 
tries, notably Roumania, might swell 
the list of antagonists. Truly a prob- 
lem worthy of serious thought and de- 
liberation. 

There was but one answer to all this 
—Cannae ! 

Germany could not engage in a long 
war. <A long war would ruin the 
country economically. Germany would 
not only have to strike quickly but 
strike hard. It would have to subdue, 
in the Cannae sense, the most for- 
midable enemy first, and after his 
elimination to turn against the second 
principal antagonist. 

In a strategie sense France, alone or 
with her allies, represented the greater 
menace. Her army was closer to the 
vital industrial centers, better trained 
than the Russian cohorts, more agile. 
The French troops could be mobilized 
and concentrated far more quickly 
than the Muscovites. Finally the 
French and Belgian theatres of war 
had a vastly lesser area than the pros- 
pective battlefields in Russian Poland 
and Russia. 

Our own Colonel Herbert Howland 
Sargent’ has severely criticized the 
Germans for not having attacked Rus- 
sia first, as did Colonel (now General) 
C. R. Howland’ and a few others. But 
it does not require unusual strategic 
sagacity to ask and answer how long 
a small German force could have with- 
stood the onslaughts of the French, to 
say nothing of the possibility of a 
French envelopment via Belgium and 
Luxemburg. 


. 


The Strategy of the Western Front, Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1920. 


The Military History of the World War. 


Ft. Leavenworth, 1923. 


The General Service Schools Press: 
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Schlieffen, at any rate, had been too 
thorough a student of the resources 
and eapabilities of the enemies, of the 
topography of the diverse theatres of 
war, not to realize that Germany’s 
only chance for success was in quickly 
annihilating the French forces in the 
field, after which the combined Austro- 
German forces could turn east. There 
the vastness of the terrain, the huge 
marshes, and the numerous fortresses 
would of course present great difficul- 
ties, but Schlieffen would have known 
how to avoid a repetition of the fate 
which befell Napoleon at Moscow and 
the Beresina. 

The Franco-German front was 
studded with forts on an inaccessible 
terrain. From Belfort to Verdun ex- 
tended a natural and artificial moun- 
tain with only narrow gaps, to take 
which it would have required millions 
of men. Even if these strongholds 
should fall into German hands very 
little would be attained, for the enemy 
would simply fall back, reorganizing 
his forees behind strong points. Mean- 
while Russia would press very hard 
in the east. 

The Franeo-German front was, 
therefore, only to be defended, both 
tactically and strategically. 

It was a foregone conclusion for 
Schlieffen that the French would throw 
their main strength there. Alsace-Lor- 
raine was too tempting a bait, both to 
the army and the civil populace, not 
to cause the French to try to regain 
the lost provinces at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Their left wing would 
be correspondingly weak, but organ- 
ized in depth. The Germans could not 
and should not offer a strong defensive 
in Alsace-Lorraine. If the Germans 
had to yield ground there—the better. 
They would not only condemn three or 


ee, 


more field armies to relative inactivity, 
to use Schlieffen’s cited expression, but 
would draw these French forees away 
from their lines of communications. 
Let them occupy the reichslande for a 
while—the resulting harm would be as 
nothing compared with the Cannae 
awaiting them. 

Another thing. If the French, elated 
by their ‘‘ordinary, local victories,” 
should be foolish enough to push the 
Germans to the very Rhine, so much 
the better, because they would then 
walk into a veritable bag and soon find 
themselves enveloped on their extreme 
right. But whether this were accom- 
plished or not would be also a small 
matter. 

The main and essential thing was 
not only to envelop the French left 
but to eut the forces off from their 
main base of supplies—Paris, to attack 
their rear, and to squeeze them 
towards and into Switzerland. While 
this was taking place a rapid change 
of front to meet the avalanche from 
the north and west would be impos- 
sible. The ‘‘victors’’ in Alsace-Lor- 
raine would be too far from their rail- 
roads to effect the change, and their 
retreat would have to be orderly to 
avoid being surrounded on their right 
and thus suffer from a double envelop- 
ment. 

The way to accomplish this was 
either through Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg, or at least through Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg; for Holland’s 
neutrality could not be violated, for 
diplomatic and other reasons, though 
passage of German troops through 
southern Holland would greatly have 
facilitated the enveloping maneuver. 

Belgium presented only one great 
obstacle—Liége. Namur was only in- 
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convenient and Antwerp would require 
only a few corps for investment. 
Schlieffen regarded France as a fort. 
It was vulnerable only from the north 
of Paris. Aceordingly the enveloping 
movement from the northeast through 
Belgium would have to be extensive. 
The German right would have to cross 
Brussels and thence move west through 
Lille and south towards Paris—be- 
yond the Franco-British extreme left. 
One can take a map, follow such a 
movement with a pencil and see noth- 
ing extraordinary about the maneuver. 
It was extensive, to be sure, but noth- 
ing marvelous. 

Schlieffen’s greatness does not lie in 
the theatrical or in the extraordinary. 
He did not even think of creating a 
new system or any system. He applied 
principles with foresight and common 
sense, 

The schools at Fort Leavenworth tell 
us that there are only nine principles 
of war, but that their application re- 
quires a lifetime of study. Therein 
lies the art of warfare. It is not so 
much in the general plan that we rec- 
ognize Schlieffen’s extraordinary gen- 
ius as in the concentration of the field 
armies, and the directions given each 
to follow definite movements, appar- 
ently separate in themselves, but coor- 
dinated in the most exact manner to 
overcome the enemy’s dispositions and 
counter attacks. The narration of these 
arrangements would exceed the space 
at our disposal. I have elaborated 
them in my forthcoming book. Their 
mismanagement brought disaster to the 
German armies. Only Von Kluck 
grasped his strategie mission, but 
higher authority compelled him to de- 
viate from the right path. With gen- 
eral headquarters far away at Cob- 
lentz, and with General von Biilow in 


command of both the Second Army 
and Von Kluck, the latter had no 
alternative but to obey. This circum- 
stance resulted in the ordinary victory 
over the British at Mons by pushing 
the British Expeditionary Force 
toward Le Cateau, when Von Kluck 
could and would have enveloped the 
British left and annihilated French’s 
two corps, or at least caused them to 
surrender. 

Schlieffen’s plan is gigantic, yet ex- 
tremely simple. Therein lies his great- 
ness. There remains for us but to ask 
how he planned the concentration to 
attain his objective. That, too, was 
gigantic but extremely simple. He had 
calculated with such mathematical ex- 
actness that each larger unit was 
given a veritable time schedule. This 
necessitated a very strong right. It 
was not only a strong right that he 
provided, it was a gigantic right. 
Drawing a horizontal line through the 
extreme southern frontier of Holland 
and another through Namur, we have 
an area for what Schlieffen designated 
as the northern group, the First and 
Second Armies of Moltke’s concentra- 
tion of 1914. 

Into this strip of land Schlieffen 
threw five cavalry divisions as an ad- 
vance; behind them, echeloned from 
west to east, six army corps, supported 
by three other army corps for the first 
line, a second line of four reserve 
corps supported by three additional 
reserve corps, two army corps to fol- 
low as the third line, a fourth line of 
five landwehr brigades supported by 
additional five like brigades, to be fi- 
nally followed by six ersatz corps. But 
the end is not yet. Numerous other 
units of landwehr and landsturm 
troops were to follow in the wake of 
the advancing corps and brigades to 
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guard occupied territory, railroads, 
bridges, lines of communications, de- 
pots. 

Think of it! Into a strip of land 
not twenty miles wide, with only three 
roads leading south of Holland via 
Liége to the old unfortified military 
road through Brussels, Schlieffen 
planned to march five cavalry divisions 
and the equivalent of twenty-six corps, 
exclusive of line of communication 
troops ! 

Would not the study of the move- 
ment of this really gigantic ‘‘squared 
battalion’’ alone furnish material for 
weeks of conscientious labor! 

His concentration resembled a sledge 
hammer. The handle, from south of 
Namur down to the Swiss border, is 
thin, splinted only behind the Verdun 
area to give additional support at this 
strategically important point. With 
such a sledge hammer swung over the 
pivotal point (Metz-Thionville Dieden- 
hofen), Schlieffen had __ sufficient 
strength not only to crush any oppo- 
sition but to invest Antwerp, Namur, 
nay, even Paris, and, if need were, to 
extend the enveloping maneuver to the 
northern coast of France. Schlieffen 
was even prepared to augment the 
northern wing from time to time as the 
tactical developments would enable 
him to spare divisions or even corps 
from the center or from recruiting 
depots. 

As already intimated, Groener has 
shown how the proper strategic utili- 
zation of this concentration would have 
terminated. Try as one might to turn 
and twist, there is no escaping the con- 
clusion that a Schlieffen would have 
attained his objective in less than three 
months. And while the diplomatic 
representatives would have been hag- 
gling for peace terms with France, 





Great Britain, and Belgium, the vieto. 
rious Teutons would have been rush. 
ing countless military trains with me. 
thodical precision to East Prussia and 
Galicia, or to the Serbian border. |; 
is idle to conjecture, but one has the 
conviction that if the Schlieffen plan 
had been carried out with firm 
tenacity, Russia, too, would have asked 
for peace terms. 

Germany lost the maneuver war, and 
the reasons are plain. Moltke greatly 
weakened the right wing. The First 
and Second Armies had only thirteen 
corps and five landwehr brigades, in- 
cluding everything except the cavalry, 
which was about of equal strength. 
He allowed a strategie defensive in the 
south to become a futile, tactical of. 
fensive. He still more weakened the 
right wing by withdrawing forces to 
aid in East’ Prussia, when there had 
been no official call for them, He al- 
lowed Von Biilow to run the enveloping 
maneuver tactically but not strategi- 
eally. And, finally, Moltke failed to 
maintain the right coordination in the 
maneuver of the Third Army under 
General von Hausen. 

Considering that most modern armies 
employ the tactics of Von Biilow 
in battle, it is necessary to add that 
there is a vast difference between tac- 
tics and strategy. The tactician is 4 
good technician, but no more than that. 
But a strategist has to soar high like a 
faleon and have the vision of an eagle. 
There is no question that Von Biilow 
failed to grasp the whole, because he 
could visualize only his immediate 
front. The eagle eye of a Schlieffen 
would have given him one sharp com- 
mand to obey original orders without 
murmur—then there would have been 
a European, but not a World, war. 
And what is worse yet, there would 
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have been no ‘‘ First World War,’’ for 
the diplomatie blunders have only 
added insult to injury, so that instead 
of two European storm centers in 1914 
we have at least six today. 


N his review of the Little Big Horn 
| (Campaign in the June INFANTRY 
JovrenaL Capt. J. P. Murphy states 
that Custer sent Reno into the fight 
unsupported. 

If a ‘‘supporting movement’’ means 
any movement tending to make the 
main attack more effective, to give it 
a better chance of suecess, then I do 
not agree with Captain Murphy’s con- 
clusion. A flanking movement such as 
Custer evidently contemplated would 
lave provided Reno with the best pos- 
sible support. For Custer to have fol- 
lowed over the same ground as Reno 
would have been of no avail, but to 
have struck the hostiles from two 
sides, that alone could have given suc- 
cess. That the Indians were in such 
large numbers as to make the success 
of such a movement problematical, con- 
sidering the small number of troops, 
was no fault of Custer’s but was due 
to the corruption and inefficiency of 
the Indian Bureau, which both failed 
to report and deliberately concealed 
the number of Indians that had left 
the reservations. 

Custer’s taeties for Indian fighting 
were sound. Indians rarely fought a 


—_——. 





Meanwhile Germany is not idle. 
Countless great military minds are 
poring over their maps with the de- 
termination to take to heart the lessons 
of 1914. 


® 
The Battle of Little Big Horn 


Some comments on Capt. J. P. Murphy’s recent article’ 


Lr. Morton Soiomon, 37th Infantry 


stand-up fight, and generally broke up 
before a sharp, sudden attack. That 
some of these same hostiles had already 
beaten Crook to a standstill on the 
Rosebud on June 17 was not known, 
and there was no reason to suspect that 
Indian tactics had changed, or that 
they would react any differently than 
usual to a sudden, determined attack. 
' In diseussing the failure of Custer 
to suprise the Indians, Captain 
Murphy has failed to mention the box 
of hard bread lost during the night 
march of the 24th. Up to the time 
Custer had returned from the Crow’s 
Nest it had been his intention to re- 
main in concealment during the day 
of the 25th. This plan was upset by 
the discovery of the loss of a box of 
hard bread. When the loss was dis- 
covered a sergeant of Yate’s troop was 
sent back to get it before it could be 
discovered by the hostiles. The ser- 
geant went back several miles and 
found the box, but the Indians had 
forestalled him and were surrounding 
it as he rode into sight. On his ap- 
proach they mounted and rode off in 
the direction of the Indian camp. 
Custer, reasoning that the Indians, on 
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reaching their camp, would give the 
alarm, and that this would in all prob- 
ability be followed by the dispersion 
of the Indian band in all directions, 
gave up his original plan and led the 
regiment forward to the attack. 
That Custer did not utilize Benteen 
to make the main effort may have been 
because he did not have implicit faith 
in him. Benteen hated Custer bitterly 
and this hatred never relaxed until 
the day of Benteen’s death. Col. W. 
A. Graham, in his ‘‘Story of the Little 
Big Horn,’’ states that Benteen showed 
Cook’s message to Reno immediately 
upon joining with him. Why did Reno 
not Jet Benteen go on as he (Ben- 
teen) had been ordered to do? Why 
did not Benteen, immediately on re- 
ceiving the order from Custer, send up 


the packs? Both Reno and Benteen 
were veteran soldiers. Both knew 
what an order meant. Yet Benteen 


apparently made no effort, beyond 
slightly increasing his pace, to obey the 
order, urgent as it was; and Reno, his 
senior, made no move at all. So the 
movement that might have saved Cus- 


i 


ter was never made, and the time was 
allowed to pass in hesitation and inde. 
cision. The explanation of this pas. 
sive disobedience of an urgent order 
has never been made. 

Perhaps, after all, the answer to the 
whole question is that for once the 
Whites were outfought and outgen- 
eraled by the Indians. That Custer’s 
tactics were unsound because his op- 
ponents were superior in numbers 
and in tactics does not follow. That 
he might have been defeated is very 
probable; but that the defeat was so 
severe was undoubtedly due to the hes- 
itation and indecision of Reno and the 
inexplicable failure of Benteen to obey 
Cook’s order. 

In conclusion it might be well to 
quote from Colonel Graham. ‘‘The 
simple truth is that in this, the great- 
est battle ever waged between the Red 
men and the White, between a receding 
and an advancing race, the Red men 
had the victory because they exhibited 
that day a greater proficiency in the 
art of war than did the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the White men.’’ 


D 


Another Lincoln Story 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


VISITOR once asked Lincoln for a pass to 


Richmond. 


**T would gladly give you a pass if it would do 


you any good,’’ said Lincoln. 


‘*But in the last two 


years I have given passes to Richmond to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men and not one of them has 


managed to get there yet.’’ 
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The Army Band in Spain 


FEW months ago the United 
A States Army Band left for its 
visit to the Hispano-American Exposi- 
tion. Col. Juan Mateo, commanding 
the Saboya Infantry Regiment Number 
6, hosts to the band in Madrid, sends 
the following message to his American 
brothers in arms. 

‘“A North American military band 
comes to the great Hispano-American 
Exposition that is being held in Sevilla. 
This band passes through the entire 
Peninsula, from north to south. It 


makes a short visit at the Court, where 
it receives a merited tribute of en- 
thusiastie applause for its exquisite 
art. It is the guest of our army during 
its stay in Madrid. 

‘‘Of the manner of welcome to the 
sons of North America on the soil of 
Spain there is no need to speak. That 
they come from the Western Continent 
upon which Spain has lavished its love, 
this alone is abundant reason for our 
affection and for the expression of our 











The Army Band at Madrid 


*. A part of the crowd at a concert. 
“ e squad room. 


3. The American Ambassador, the officers 
of the Regiment of Saboya, and the 
Army band. 

4. The dining room. 
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sympathetic feeling toward the great 
people of the Star Spangled Banner. 
‘‘There in America live two races 
of European origin. The rigid bond 
of political dependency has long been 
broken. In keeping with the ideas of 
those days, this bond was a rigid cable 
that admitted of no bending through- 
out its immense length. Today there 
stands in its place a tie whose strands 
are understanding and love. The flex- 


ene 


ible length of this cable of today 
vibrates as it transmits an interchange 
of ideas of progress and of art. 
‘Honor and glory to youthful 
America! Glory to the people who are 
giving new life to the ancient civiliza. 
tion of Europe! In Sevilla and Baree. 
lona they will soon more fully realize 
the grandeur of Spain’s past and the 
fair promise of a future so close that 
we already stand on its threshold.” 


® 


The Ist Division 


HE ist Division has obtained au- 

thority and funds for the initia- 
tion of the lst Division Machine Gun 
and Howitzer School. This school, 
which will be under the supervision of 
the commanding general of the 2d Bri- 
gade, will be conducted at Pine Camp, 
New York, during September of this 
year. 


The machine gun companies of the 


2nd Brigade will assemble at Madi- 
son Barracks on September 1 for or- 
ganization and preliminary instruction. 
On September 7 the school will open at 
Pine Camp. The course will include 
direct and indirect laying, battery 
drill, combat practice, barrage fire, 
antiaircraft fire, construction of em- 
placements, and a non-commissioned 
officers’ school. 


® 
The Regular Infantry 


HE 1st Infantry, Col. H. A. Hani- 

gan commanding, has developed 
lots of interest in both athleties and 
military competitions. 








Company F, Capt. C. 8. Brodbent, 
Jr., has for the second time won the 
Best Dressed Company Competition at 
Fort D. A. Russell, and has two legs 








Company F, 1st Infantry, Winner of the Best Dressed Company Competition, Ft. 1). A. 
Russell, Wyoming, 1929 
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on the handsome silver eup offered by 
the Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce to 
the organization that would win the 
competition three times in succession. 

This competition, which has been a 
creat factor in improving the general 
appearance of all members of the gar- 
rison, Was won against the rivalry of 
units of the 1st and the 20th Infantry, 
the 76th Field Artillery, and the Head- 
quarters Company of the 4th Brigade. 
The rules of the competition require 
that all men be regularly assigned 
members of the company unit, that all 
uniform articles belong to the wearer, 
that all men of the unit, except men 
sick in hospital, on detached service, on 
furlough, absent without leave, and in 
confinement, be present. Newly as- 
signed recruits are not excused. 

® 

Two squads of the 3d Infantry, Col. 
W. C. Sweeney commanding, won the 
competitive drill which was a feature 
of the convocation of the Wisconsin 








The 3d Infantry Hold a Ceremony for the 
Presentation of Its Latest Trophy 


Reserve Officers Association at .Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, on May 4.- Capt. 


Charles H. Jones trained, and Sergeant- - 


Joseph Elliott, Company I, 3d In- 
fantry, drilled, this team which won in 
competition against a number of mili- 
tary schools, National Guard, and 
R. O. T. C. units. 
® 

The 4th Infantry, Col. J. K. Partello 

commanding, is mighty proud of its 





shooters. One reason for this is that 
they did so well at the recently held 
twelfth annual three-day tournament 
of the Inland Empire Rifle and Pistol 
Association, which was sponsored by 
the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, with 
the cooperation of the 4th Infantry, 
and which was held at Fort George 
Wright. 

The tournament was a splendid sue- 
cess, It brought together in keen com- 
petition many of the best rifle and pis- 
tol shots in the Northwest. Fourteen 
of the sixteen matches were open to 
anyone, and two were team matches in 
which fourteen teams competed. About 
one hundred and fifty contestants from 
all parts of the Northwest took part in 
the tournament. The Fort George 
Wright (4th Infantry) Team, Number 
1, won for the seventeenth straight 
time this year by taking match 
number fourteen of the tournament. 
The Fort George Wright Number 2 
Team took fourth place in the same 
match. The shooting of Lieutenant 
Maertens, 4th Infantry, was especially 
good and consistent. 


® 


Recent events enabled Col. J. M. 
Wright, commanding the 5th Infantry, 
to issue the following interesting 
memorandum : 


I, ANALYsiIs or 5TH INFANTRY TARGET 
PRACTICE : 
RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


1. Last year we qualified (marksmen 
or better) 94.98 per cent of the men 
firing; whereas this year we qualified 
99.09 per cent. 

2. Last year only 92.44 per cent of 
the men fired, while this year 96.30 
per cent fired. 

3. Last year we had eighty-three ex- 
perts, this year one hundred and 
twenty. 
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4. Last year we had one hundred and 
thirty Sharpshooters; this year one 
hundred and eighty-nine. 

5. Last year there were twenty-seven 
unqualified with the rifle; this year 
only five. 


MACHINE GUN MARKSMANSHIP: 


1. Last year the percentage qualified 
with the Machine Gun was 92.01 per 
cent; this year 100 per cent for all 
three Machine Gun Companies in the 
regiment. 

2. Last year there were only four 
Expert Machine Gunners in the regi- 
ment; this year seventeen. 

3. Last year there were only seven- 
teen First Class Gunners; this year 
fifty. 

4, Last year we fired only 92.12 per 
cent; this year we fired 93.68 per cent. 


337 MM. GUN AND 5-INCH TRENCH 
MORTAR MARKSMANSHIP : 

1. The Howitzer Platoon last year 
qualified only 94 per cent of their 
men; this year 100 per cent. 

This certainly leaves but little room 
for further improvement. 


Maj. Per Ramee sent word recently 


-— 


that Sgt. Joe B. Sharp, 8th Infantry, 
who has won a place among the five 
principals of the United States Inter. 
national Rifle Team, recently made six. 
teen consecutive tens while firing prone 
at three hundred meters—a new 
record. This is real shooting when one 
remembers that the ten ring is only ten 
centimeters (less than four inches) in 
diameter. One reason that Sergeant 
Sharp’s string was not longer is that 
he made it with the last sixteen shots 
of twenty allotted cartridges. 
® 

The 9th Infantry, Col. George M. 
Weeks commanding, added to its ae- 
cumulation of trophies and medals 
when the regimental rifle team won 
those shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration at the Texas State Rifle 
Matches at Austin, Texas, from June 
6 to June 16 of this year. The team, 
coached by Capt. A. F. Christie, cap- 
tured a large majority of the prizes 
offered. ® 


The 21st Infantry, Col. G. D. Ar- 








) 





Trophies and Medals Won by the 7th Infantry at the Texas State Rifle Matches, 1929 
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The 2ist Infantry Boxing Squad Receives 
Its Awards 


rowsmith commanding, took the lead in 
the boxing at the first smoker of the 
year. The regimental squad fought its 
way to the division championship 
through much stiff opposition. Under 
the effective coaching of Lieut. T. F. 
Joyce, men who had never before felt 
rosin under foot developed into real 
boxers and helped to make the most 
exciting boxing season.that Schofield 
Barracks has ever seen, and to win the 
championship for the 21st Infantry. 
® 

Col. P. C. Gallaher, commanding the 
24th Infantry, has received official 
notice from the National Rifle Associa- 
tion that his regiment won the Na- 
tional Regimental Small Bore Cham- 
pionship mateh with a score of three 
thousand three hundred and eighty- 
two out of a possible three thousand 
five hundred. This seore was fifteen 
points higher than that of the nearest 
competitor, the 121st Engineers, of 


; 





The 24th Infantry’s National Champion 
Small Bore Rifle Team 


Washington, D. C. The third and 

fourth place teams also represented In- 

fantry regiments, the 7th and the 3d. 
© 

The 27th Infantry, Col. Harris 
Pendleton Jr. commanding, established 
and maintained two maneuver camps 
on the Fort Benning reservation from 
May 15 to June 11 for the Infantry 
School. These two camps, named 
Camp Leonard Wood and Camp Lis- 
cum, were established on the Cussetts 
Road at Harmony Church and Sulphur 
Springs respectively. The camps were 
model tent cities that accommodated 
detachments of units at Benning, 
sixty-seven instructors, two hundred 
and thirty-eight student officers, and a 
group of National Guard enlisted spe- 
cialists. 

The work in the camp consisted of a 
series of command post terrain exer- 
cises, in which the student officers re- 
ceived actual training in command and 
staff work of units from battalions to 
brigades. 

® 


On July 2 a terrific forest fire in 
Marin County, California, just across 
the Bay from the Presidio, destroyed 
one hundred and eleven homes. Col. 
F, R. Brown, commanding officer at 
the Presidio, responded to an appeal 
for help. During the night of July 
2-3, 30th Infantrymen and Coast Ar- 
tillerymen helped in the struggle 
against the flames, which were finally 
controlled about three o’clock on the 
morning of July 3. And so once again 
has the Army shown that it can do 
something besides fight. 


® 


The 35th Infantry, Col. I. C. Wel- 
born commanding, is known as the 
Cactus Regiment. On May 15 the first 
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Camp Leonard Wood, Fort Benning, Georgia 


issue of ‘‘Cacti,’’ the semi-monthly 
regimental paper, appeared at Scho- 
field Barracks. Lieut. G. A. Hadsell, 
the editor, states without fear of con- 
tradition that his is the only paper in 
the world published by the 35th In- 
fantry. 
© 

The Seout Troops of the 45th In- 
fantry at Pettit Barracks, Col. A. 8S. 
Fletcher commanding, have just fin- 
ished the 1929 target season with re- 
sults that exceed all expectations. 
Every man completed target practice 
and every man qualified. This excel- 
lent shooting will cost the United 
States the additional sum of five thou- 
sand one hundred pesos for marksman- 
ship pay during the coming year. 

@ 

The following report from the 57th 
Infantry is dated April 13, 1929: 

The 57th Infantry (Philippine 
Scouts), Col. E. A. Myer commanding, 
now engaged in its regular season 
small arms practice, has to date com- 
pleted record rifle practice for five 
hundred and twenty-three men of the 











—Air Corps Pho'o. 


Ist and 2d Battalions and Headquar- 
ters and Service Companies. Five 
hundred and seventeen qualified as 
marksmen or better, a percentage qual- 
ified of 98.85, with an average score 
Four companies 
qualified all of their men, and the low- 
est percentage qualified in any com- 
pany was 95.67. It is significant that 
the highest average score per man, 
302.15, was attained by one of the hun- 
dred per cent companies, in contrast to 
288.58 for the company lowest in per- 
cent qualified. 

A refresher course in rifle marks- 
manship, attended by all rifle company 
officers and several selected noncom- 
missioned officers from each company, 
was conducted by the regiment imme- 
diately prior to the beginning of the 
marksmanship season and undoubtedly 
this course contributed greatly to the 
excellent results obtained during the 
record firing. 

Companies D and H firing machine 
gun practice have to date qualified all 
of the men who fired with an average 
seore per man of 321.14. 
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Tue OrriciAL History or AUSTRALIA 
in THE War or 1914-1918. Volume 
l1i—Tue A. J. F. 1w France, 1916. 
By C. E. W. Bean. With 475 illus- 


trations and maps 


Nine hundred and fifty-eight pages 
of detailed deseription of (a) the re- 
organization of the Australian foree in 
Egypt in preparation for its use in 
France, with some sidelights on the 
polities involved, and (b) its battles in 
France in 1916. The book is well il- 
lustrated with official war pictures, and 
marginal maps on practically every 
other page enable the reader to follow 
the text very clearly. The first raids 
that the Australians undertook are 
described in great detail, and then fol- 
ow, in order, the detailed accounts of 
the Australian operations at Fromelles, 
Pozieres, Pozieres Heights, Mouquet 
Farm, and Flers—all part of the Brit- 
ish grand operations on the Somme. 

The book is a mass of detail. It is 
deliberately so, and the reason is 
stated in the author’s own words— 
‘“‘convineed that the true eredit for 
lamous achievements in war, as in 
politics, les often with unknown subor- 
dinates, . . . sift details until he 
the colonial historian) ean lay a just 
Share of praise at the feet of those to 
whom it is due.’ With this end in 
view, the author, after giving an out- 
une of the general plan of any opera- 
lion, gives a minute diseussion of the 
part played by each Australian unit 


involved, and even of the actions of in- 
dividuals. 

The whole plan of the operations on 
the Somme in 1916, from the stand- 
point of the British High Command, 
is diseussed. At the end some criti- 
cisms are made. Each reader will 
judge the justice of the criticisms aec- 
cording to his own knowledge, or lack 
of knowledge, of the conditions that 
confronted Earl Haig during the year 
1916. 

The book closes with two appendices 
that give short accounts of the Sollum 
Expedition against the Senussi, and 
the use of light ears in the Libyan 
Desert. Six pages of color show the 
different shoulder patches used by the 
Australian units. 

The work is very interesting, but 
more valuable for research purposes 
than for general reading. 


@® 
Focu Speaks, by Maj. Charles Bugnet, 


* 
: 


Aide-de-camp to Marshal Foch. Lin- 
coln MacVeagh, New York. 1929. 


‘*No man is a hero to his valet,’’ but 
Marshal Foch is a hero to the man who 
was his aide from June, 1921, to his 
death. 

A war document of absorbing inter- 
est to the student of what went on 
behind the scenes, Foch Speaks is a 
Boswellian chronicle of the great com- 
mander in chief of the Allied forces. 

This intimate study at close range 
gives Foch’s opinion of orators and 
politicians in general, and an insight 
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into how the Marshal worked. He is 
quoted: ‘‘You do not know how to 
work ; you give me figures, you give me 
hours, distances; you assure me about 
one thing, you wish to do another. You 
talk and talk and talk! How do you 
expect me to see where I stand? Show 
me the file. One must have all the 
papers oy 
* . > 
‘“‘The major problems? I handle 
them as if they were minor. It is not 
difficult. The method is always the 
same,’’ 
7 * - 
‘“‘T am not asking you what you 
think,—but certainties, actualities.’’ 


‘‘Tf one does not know, one learns, 
one works, one unravels . one 
sueceeds only by what one is worth.’’ 

Foch Speaks is a valuable addition 
to the history of the World War. 
Though not controversial, it is likely to 
stir up considerable controversy. 

® 


ALL Quiet ON THE WESTERN FRONT, 


by Erich Maria Remarque. Little, 
Brown & Company, New York. 
$2.50. 


‘‘This book is to be neither an accu- 
sation nor a confession, and least of all 
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Infantry First! 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE 14th Infantry formed a part of the China 

Relief Expedition which fought its way to 
Peking during the Boxer troubles. 
on Peking oceurred on August 14, 1900. Two com- 
panies of the 14th scaled the walls and placed the 
first flag of a foreign nation there. 


an adventure, for death is not an 
venture for those who stand face 
face with it. It will try simply to 
of a generation of men who, even 
though they may have eseaped its 
shells, were destroyed by the War’ ~ 
with these words the author introduees z 
All Quiet on the Western Front, the © 
impressions of the World War on @ © 
German private soldier. ” 

Christopher Morley’s review of All © 
Quiet on the Western Front seemsa © 
just one. He says: 


I should like to see it sell a million 
copies. It is, to me, the greatest book 
about the War that I have yet seen; 
greatest by virtue of its blasting sim 
plicity . . . The quiet honesty of its 
tone, its complete human candor, the 
fine vulgarity of its plain truth 
(plainly and beautifully translated) 
make it supreme . I regard any 
mature reader who has a chance 
read this book and does not, and who, 
having read it, does not pass it on 
among a dozen others, as a traitor 
humanity. 


To this we can only add that All 
Quiet on the Western Front is a book 
that every military leader, no matter 
what his rank, would do well to read 
—and which, if he reads understand- 
ingly, will improve the quality of his 
leadership. 
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